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LOSS AND GAIN 


UMANITY has entered the New Year in a sombre mood. 
H Evesere people are asking the same question: ‘‘ Where are 

we going ? ’’—-and though the answers vary a very great deal, 
they vary only in their degree of pessimism. Whatever else may be 
obscure in this complex and changing world, one thing seems pretty 
clear ; namely, that no sane person expects peace and prosperity and 
good will among men for a long time to come. This spirit of gloom and 
the fear of a third world war are perhaps the only feelings the democ- 
racies and the totalitarian countries—or their satellites—have at 
present in common. Otherwise the world is divided by bitterness and 
misunderstanding on a scale which appears as gigantic as it is unprece- 
dented. Is there no way out of this conflict other than a military 
clash ? And, if such a clash is unavoidable, is it imminent now or at 
some more remote date ? Cannot statesmanship, diplomacy, just plain 
human intelligence and an instinct for survival combine into a pattern 
for some sort of peaceful arrangement between the two hostile worlds, 
instead of accepting rearmament—which in the long run means war, 
slaughter, destruction, perhaps even extermination—as the inevitable 
solution ? Even apart from the fear of war there are other causes for 
our general malaise. Rearmament means inflation, government controls 
and priorities ; higher taxes and higher prices; the interruption of 
humanity’s peace-time economic and social activities which were as 
yet far from firmly or universally re-established and which were 
therefore precarious enough without these new threats. Moreover, the 
creation of unbalanced economic and social conditions is almost as 
powerful a weapon in the hands of the Communists as war itself. Who 
knows whether it is not just one of Stalin’s diabolical moves to get the 
whole Western world completely ruined by means of an unproductive 
and costly rearmament effort, thereby speeding up that process of 
capitalistic “‘ self-destruction ’’ in which all Bolsheviks apparently 
still believe ? 

Before attempting to provide a few answers, however sketchy, to 
these questions that everybody is asking let us cast a retrospective 
glance at the year 1950. This will enable us to see somewhat clearer 
where we stand now, and, incidentally, it will also help to remove a 
little of. the present gloom. First of all, and this needs stressing with 
every possible emphasis, the Western world ended the year 1950 in a far 
better state than at any other post-war period. While in no way 
minimising the effects of our present malaise, let us also count our 
blessings—while we still have them. There is still no war in Europe, 
and however tragic the casualties in the Far East they are trifling com- 
pared with those of modern warfare and even with the normal road 
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accident rate in practically every modern country. Between talking 

war and waging war there is a vast difference, and, happily, the greater 
part of humanity ended the year merely talking about the war and not 
actually fighting. Full employment has not only provided the democ- | 
racies of the Western world with plenty of work but also with the _ 
normal amenities of life, which we are far too prone to take for granted _ 
and which we only take into notice when we lose them. Whatever else 

they may be lacking, most countries have enough to eat, to drink and | 
to wear—which was by no means the case in the early post-war years, _ 
or even between the wars. 

Secondly, we should call to mind not only the depressing close of 
1950 but also its cheerful beginning. Events are moving so rapidly that 
it is almost a forgotten fact now how promising the first half-year of 
1950 really was. In almost every way the period January-June was 
excellent and encouraging. Recovery in the Western world was 
developing at a most impressive pace and had already achieved a very 
substantial level. Partly thanks to the Marshall plan, and largely owing 
to her own efforts, Western Europe could take pride in a higher volume 
of production in the spring of 1950 than in 1937; in many a country 
this was 30 per cent. or even 40 per cent. above pre-war level. Inter- 
European trade was some 15 per cent. above the pre-war level, and 
international trade in general was rapidly expanding. Even Germany 
seemed to arise from the economically dead, her exports being doubled 
between November 1949 and July 1950. In Great Britain, France and 
Italy economic conditions were improving in varying degrees and for 
varying reasons, but the important fact is that they were improving. 
In the smaller democracies like the Benelux countries, Denmark and 
Norway, some of the post-war obstacles were rapidly being removed, 
though many difficulties still remained. Sweden—whose Socialists had 
planned the country into a crisis in 1946-48—was rapidly recovering, 
too. Even Switzerland, whose people are congenital grousers and who 
believe in the good old principle “ Learn to complain without 
suffering” (Lerne zu klagen ohne zu leiden), had to admit that she was 
continuing to enjoy quite remarkable prosperity and stability. 

I mention the small democracies deliberately, because they 
frequently and quite rightly have cause to consider themselves the 
victims of political and economic conditions over which they have no 
control since these are created by the Great Powers. It is well, therefore, 
to put on record that during the first half-year of 1950 the smaller 
nations were the beneficiaries of an improved economic situation, 
which, to be sure, they helped to bring about, but for which, neverthe- 
less, most of the credit and thanks should be given to the much-abused 
Americans. Let it be said here in passing that the readiness with 
which Western Europe—whose survival, past, present and future, so 
largely depends on American aid—indulges in ignorant and often 
unjustified criticism of America is not a pretty picture. With scarcely 
concealed Schadenfreude many Europeans have been prognosticating a 
disastrous post-war slump in America, and feel sore because their 
stupid and ill-founded prophecies have been completely belied by the 
facts. When there was a certain slowing down of the American economic 
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tempo in the summer of 1949 these prophets of gloom rushed to the 
conclusion that the new great depression had begun. But from the 
autumn of 1949 up to the outbreak of war in Korea in the summer of 
1950 the American economy was establishing new high records in 
almost every field. During the second quarter of 1950 it reached an 
all-time peak with an annual output rate of 270,000,000,000 (270 mil- 
liards) dollars, and over 62,000,000 civilian jobs profitably filled by 
America’s capable and hardworking men and women. It is too early 
yet to assess the future impact of rearmament and economic mobilisa- 
tion on life in America in 1951 or 1952. But the fact is worth recording 
that the war in Korea did not interrupt during the second half of 1950 
the great prosperity of the first six months of the year, and that 
America has every reason to look back on her industrial, commercial 
and financial achievements of the last twelve months with very great 
satisfaction. And since—despite many contradictions and vagaries in 
America’s foreign or economic policy, which are often exasperating to 
the Europeans—Europe has greatly benefited from America’s 
continued prosperity and expansion, most West European countries 
will also be able to look upon the whole of 1950 as a very successful 
year. 

While there is cause to rejoice about economic recovery or the 
maintenance of prosperity, political conditions in many of the democ- 
racies were anything but gratifying. In America the violence and the 
bitterness that divide the nation on practically every fundamental 
issue acquired new and truly painful proportions in 1950. Mr. Dean 
Acheson, the Secretary of State, and his Department seem to generate 
hatreds and abuse on a scale that is unusual even for the U.S.A., where 
politics are notoriously a tough business. The President, his friends 
and advisers are also under constant attack. Far from uniting the 
nation the war in Korea has only accentuated the existing conflicts of 
opinion or the unending tug-of-war between leading personalities. The 
see-saw of military operations brings alternating successes and setbacks 
which each political group tries to capitalise as best it can. 

These divisions of opinion cut across all party affiliations. In the 
“ off term” elections last November, Mr. Truman managed to keep 
control of both Houses of Congress, despite the many losses suffered by 
the Democrats. But this control exists only on paper. In practice 
there is a liberal Democratic-Republican coalition supporting him and 
a powerful reactionary Republican-Democratic coalition opposing him. 
A comparison between the recent pronouncements of foreign policy by 
ex-President Hoover or Senator Taft on the one hand, or Governor 
Dewey and Mr. John Foster Dulles on the other hand, shows how 
divided the Republican leadership is in its own councils. From Europe’s 
point of view what matters most is the crippling effect all these conflicts 
and intrigues are having on America’s prestige abroad or her capacity 
to act. 

There is also a striking difference between the political ‘“‘ climate ” 
of America and that of the European democracies. The anti-Communist 
feeling—healthy enough in itself—which has been growing rapidly 
since 1946, and which became quite hysterical in 1950, seems to be 
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establishing new records of frenzy every day. What is so paradoxical | 
about it is the position now enjoyed by Communist renegades. These | 
self-confessed former spies and saboteurs are being given the status of | 
quasi national heroes. While people who have never been Communists 
at all and have fought Communism for many years can hardly get a_ 
hearing, the “ex-comrades” are accepted as experts, as reliable wit-_ 
nesses, indeed as oracles who cannot go wrong. It does not seem to occur 
to anybody that if these strange men and women were sincere in the 
past the value of their present judgment is at least questionable ; and | 
if they were mercenary Communist agents before, what proof is there > 


that they do not continue their activities under a new guise, by creating 


confusion and demoralisation in a world that is befuddled enough | 


already ? 

Europe’s anti-Communism is of a much less violent brand. Not only 
the attitude to Soviet Russia but to Communist China as well has been 
largely influenced by this wholly different mood or manner of approach. 
It seems a tragedy that, with all the lip service that is constantly being 
paid on both sides of the Atlantic to the need of close Anglo-American 


| 


co-operation, the British Government chose to recognise Mao Tse-tung _ 


while the American Government did not. The Americans are all too 


prone to accuse Britain of wanting to appease Communist China, and — 


without going into the rights and wrongs of the way the Chinese 
problem has been handled in London and Washington the only fact 
that matters in this particular context is the total lack of co-ordination. 
Similar instances could be quoted in connection with many other 
important international problems, and this is one of the main weak- 
nesses as far as democracies are concerned. 

The New Year has opened with regrettable but undeniable tension 
between the countries of Western Europe on the one side and America 
on the other. While we criticise America for her political, economic 
and military confusion ; while many of our commentators, who were in 
a state of panic when the Korean war began, because they were afraid 
the U.S.A. would not take up the challenge, are now accusing America 
of having blundered into a war and of dragging Europe with her ; 
while we expect America to supply us with arms and even with men to 
defend our old Continent ; while we are insisting that defence prepara- 
tions in Western Europe are not enough and that therefore it is 
America’s duty to strengthen us economically, politically, socially and 
morally as well; while we demand continued support of every con- 
ceivable variety ; while, in short, we want a very great deal, we do not 
for our part make it particularly clear to the Americans what we are 
_ prepared to do to save ourselves. 

Just as we are irritated by America’s vagaries and contradictions the 
American public is immensely irritated by Europe’s attitude. Even 
friendly Americans point out that while Europe has entered the 
Atlantic Alliance she nevertheless fancies herself as a neutral observer 
in the present struggle. They also complain that Europe demands 
protection on the one hand and desires appeasement of the aggressor 
in Korea on the other. Europe repeatedly proclaims that her importance 
is greater than that of Asia, and yet continues her fight in Indo-China 
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and other French or British possessions. Europe is supposed to be 
standing up to Communism and yet the European democracies tolerate 
powerful and influential Communist parties in their own midst. Europe 
also seems reluctant to proceed at an adequate tempo with her own 
rearmament while expecting America promptly to supply her with the 
weapons she needs most. Finally the Americans complain that Europe 
cannot simultaneously claim to be short of soldiers and yet refuse to 
make use of the Germans. These criticisms, ‘and plenty of others, are 
being hurled at the Europeans by many angry Americans who do not 
by any means share the isolationist views of ex-President Hoover or - 
Senator Taft. Quite apart from the question whether some of these 
criticisms are justified or not, what is important is the fact that they 
_ poison the atmosphere, make the working of American-European 
co-operation even more difficult than it need be, and that the whole of © 
_ this situation is of advantage to one man and one man only, namely, 
Joseph Stalin. 

Perhaps, with his great past experience in leading an inter-allied 
team and his unique moral authority in America and Europe alike, 
General Eisenhower will be in a position to smooth over some of these 
difficulties. But they are very real indeed, and unless the Europeans 
make a substantial effort in the course of 1951 to impress their American 
allies with sufficient seriousness of purpose and readiness to make all the 
necessary sacrifices for defending themselves the outlook for 1951 and 
beyond is a gloomy one indeed. After all, the whole question centres 
around this: if it be true that the atom bomb at present gives the 
Western world a superiority over Soviet Russia which is expected to 
last for about two years, the problem for the democracies is how to get 
sufficiently strong during this short respite to frighten off the potential 
aggressor, or at least to be able to meet him on fairly equal terms. All 
too readily the democracies assume that they have these two years or 
so all to themselves and that Stalin will sit still and watch them 
rearming without taking any protective action. This is where the 
problem of rearming Germany becomes particularly complicated. The 
Soviet dictator has already indicated quite clearly that he will not 
tolerate the re-emergence of Western Germany as a military Power, 
and this was to be expected. But what the Allies did not seem to 
expect was that Western Germany herself would raise a number of 
difficulties. Why it should be assumed that the Germans are prepared 
to serve as cannon fodder for the Western democracies—and on terms 
imposed on them by these democracies—is hard to comprehend. Nor is 
it at all certain that the Germans, having obtained all they want from 
America and her European Allies, will not make a deal with Stalin 
after all—since in 1951 or 1952 he may have much more to offer : 
Berlin, the unification of the territory, markets and many other desir- 
able rewards. . 

If he has to choose between fighting Germany or drawing her on to 
his own side, he is much more likely to embrace the latter course than 
expose himself to dangerous military adventure. The rearmament of 
Western Germany would present him with such real danger that he 
would have to take very drastic action, and the fact that he, for his 
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part, has already rearmed Eastern Germany would be an important — 
weapon in his hands. He could make a great deal of political capital 
out of the truism that the Germans of the Western zone and those of | 
the Eastern zone are not likely to fight each other for the benefit of a | 
third party. Either they will jointly side with the democracies or they | 
will jointly side with Soviet Russia. Meanwhile the Germans can go on | 
merrily “ playing both ends against the middle,” and enjoying a posi- _ 
tion of unique advantage for political and economic blackmail. The | 
speed with which Western Germany managed to turn the European 

Payments Union to her own advantage in 1950 shows that Dr. Schacht | 
still has many able pupils in important places. | 

It is difficult to watch the way the Allies, and especially the Ameri- 
cans, are handling Germany without the greatest misgivings. The sud- _ 
den release of many prominent war criminals is not only morally 
outrageous but, even from a most cynical point of view, a matter of 
disastrously bad timing. Nobody bothers much about President 
Heuss, who is a kind of “ forgotten man.’’ Chancellor Adenauer com- 
mands a certain amount of authority, but gets little practical support 
from the Allies, who leave him quite bewildered as to what their 
German policy really is. Does anybody imagine that it helps men like 
Heuss and Adenauer to do their difficult job, or that democracy is 
enhanced by the release of avowed war criminals, Nazi leaders or men 
like Krupp ? Is this very odd form of “ letting bygones be bygones ”’ 
calculated to instil a sense of gratitude into the Germans and to 
prompt them to support the Western Powers ? Even if the Allies are 
determined to secure Germany’s military co-operation, is it not obvious 
that they must establish a certain order to priority, namely, create their 
own Atlantic army first and only then bring in such German units as 
they may agree upon ? 

It is much more likely that the future of the world will be deter- 
mined by what happens in Germany than by developments in China or 
Korea. If a Four Power conference between the U.S.A., Great Britain, 
France and the U.S.S.R. takes place after all, this is only one of the 
many questions that will have to be discussed. When the Russians first 
suggested calling such a conference they wanted to limit it solely to the 
problem of West-German rearmament. But the Western Allies, who on 
so many previous occasions had fallen in with Stalin’s desiderata, 
refused to make this the only topic of discussion, and now insist on a 
far-reaching agenda. The fact that they wish it to be agreed upon before 
the conference is a welcome new departure, for in the past many a 
conference was vitiated from the start by futile procedural discussion. 
Even if the Allies win their point it is not going to be an easy con- 
ference. Stalin has many good cards to play, and there is nothing to 
indicate that he is ina hurry. He has his strongest enemy—America— 
entangled in the Far East, and his weak European enemies tired, 
demoralised and cynical. He can afford to look on while the Europeans 
squabble among themselves, and the Americans squabble among them- 
selves, and while they jointly squabble with each other. The test’ of 
1951 will be whether the democracies can at long last find ways and 
means not only of developing a policy of their own but also the strength 
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to put that policy into practical effect. As long as they have neither 
policy nor means they cannot hope for much success, either in the field 
of battle or around the conference table. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


KOREA: A RESTATEMENT 


N address on Korea and Asia at Chatham House on October 17th 
A published in the January issue of International Affairs, 
expressed the view that “ against any complications which have 
arisen, or which may arise, in Asia from the expedition to Korea must 
be set the solid gain which has resulted from the check to violent Com- 
munist encroachment on the non-Communist world. . . . Because of 
the political landslide which was threatened in Asia by the Communist 
triumph in China . . . it has been of the greatest importance that the 
West has shown the capacity to use armed force successfully on a large 
scale in a Far Eastern crisis.” At that date ‘‘ successfully ’’ seemed 
justified. It is not usable to-day without large reservations. One may 
agree with Mr. Warren Austin, America’s delegate to the United 
Nations, that there are now more important things to do than to hold 
a post-mortem on dead hopes: one may think, nevertheless, that to 
recast some of our ideas is to give new hopes a better foundation. 

The first one which needs recasting is the idea that, notwithstanding 
great opposition and hesitant support, it was, or is, the function of the 
United Nations to prescribe the way in which Koreans should furnish 
themselves with a Government. As expressed in the resolution adopted 
by the political committee of the General Assembly on October 4th, 
when the North Koreans were retreating, this idea was phrased thus : 


“that all constituent acts be taken, including the holding of elections 
under the auspices of the United Nations, for the establishment of a 
unified, independent and democratic Government in the sovereign 
State of Korea.” 


In the terms of truce proposed to the Chinese after the United Nations’ 
forces had been compelled by them to retreat, the idea was modified 
thus : 


" All non-Korean armed forces will be withdrawn by appropriate stages 
from Korea and arrangements will be made for the Korean people to 
express their own free will in respect of their future government.” 


In this form the proposal could be squared with the one made by the 
Chinese in the Note read by Sir Benegal Rau to the General Assembly’s 
political committee on January 22nd. This suggested that, after a 
cease fire for a limited period had been agreed upon, there should be 
discussion of ‘‘ the proposals to the Korean people on the steps and 
measures to effect the settlement of the internal affairs of Korea by the 
Koreans themselves.” Were all parties to agree upon this procedure, 
and the proposals involved, the United Nations would be nearing a 
happy issue out of all their afflictions. 
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These are directly traceable in the first instance to the decision of the | 


i 


General Assembly in 1947 to take sides in the conflict which had been — 
going on between the Russians and the Americans in Korea since the © 


beginning of the previous year. The conflict was basically ideological. 
As The Times of August 29th, 1947, said, the Russo-American com- 


mission instituted in 1946 to make recommendations about Korea’s — 


future government originally broke down because it “ could not agree 


| 


upon the Korean political parties which were entitled to be considered 


‘ democratic ’ and as such were to be consulted by the commission. . 

In consequence no provisional Government has been set up and the 
American and Soviet authorities have proceeded to apply their own 
political ideas to the regulation of the territories they respectively 
occupy.”’ 

Though thoroughly conversant with the details of this situation, the 
First Committee of the General Assembly, by a vote of 20 to 6, with 7 
abstentions, rejected the Russian proposal to bring the situation to an 
end by withdrawing troops and letting the Koreans produce a Govern- 
ment in their own way. A plenary session of the Assembly on November 
14th, 1947, also rejected it by 34 to 7, but with 16 abstentions, amongst 
them being Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Iran, Iraq and Saudi- 
Arabia. It was decided instead to adopt the American proposal that the 
Koreans should produce a Government in a Western way under 
United Nations supervision. Supervision, moreover, was decided on in 


spite of the Soviet representative’s warning that, if a commission were. 


constituted for that purpose without prior participation of representa- 
tives of Korea in the Assembly’s discussion of the proposal, the Soviet 
Union would not co-operate in the work. 

Is it part of the task of the United Nations to take sides in ideological 
conflicts ? It is certainly part of their task, as the Charter declares, “‘ to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights,” and “ to achieve inter- 
national co-operation . . . in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.” Undoubtedly, too, making 
provision for democratic government as understood in the West is 
helping towards these ends. But is the right to vote in free political 
elections itself a fundamental right or freedom ? If so, how long has it 
been thus acknowledged and enjoyed even in England ? In how many 
Asiatic countries has it been, and is it to-day, so regarded and enjoyed ? 
Considered as an international objective, how does it compare with the 
preservation of international peace? The spread of Communism 
endangers international peace, it will be said. May it not be replied that 
Communism as such, as a set of ideas inimical to a particular social and 
economic system, can only be stopped by better ideas, which exist in 
plenty : that if as a manifestation of political ambition it can only be 
checked by halting Russia, that task comes within the province of the 
United Nations only if Russia transgresses the Charter ? To use the 
United Nations as an institution for checkmating Russia must be fatal 
to the purposes of the Charter. Readers who agree that there is force 
in these contentions will perhaps share the writer’s misgiving about 
prevailing ideas regarding aggression in Korea. 

The Charter distinguishes between “‘ acts of aggression ” and “ other 
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breaches of the peace,”’ and the Security Council, in the resolution which 
it adopted on June 25th last, called the invasion of South by North 
Korea not by the former but by the latter term. President Truman, in 
a statement issued on the following day, and leaders of opinion every- 
where, spoke of aggression. The question is—at first sight it seems a 
technical point—did the attack of North upon South Korea, whether 
termed a breach of the peace or aggression, in actuality threaten inter- 
national peace and security as conceived and presupposed in articles 1 
and 37 of the Charter ? Neither of the contestants, prior to their conflict, 
regarded the other as a separate State. On the contrary, in his inaugural 
speech as chairman, Dr. Rhee directed attention to the fact that seats 
had been reserved in the National Assembly for representatives when 
elected “ by our people in the north.” On the other hand, when the 
Supreme People’s Council in North Korea proclaimed the establishment 
of a Democratic People’s Republic of Korea it claimed jurisdiction over 
the whole country. Neither side invented the 38th parallel as a boundary: 
that was the earliest Russo-American gift to the Koreans. The resolu- 
tion passed by the Security Council on June 25th treated the parallel 
as a boundary: the eight-Power proposals put to the political com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on October 4th ignored it completely. 
The conflict between the two sides was, in fact, a civil war—a civil war 
with a difference, part of the difference being that one side had been 
recognised by the United Nations as the Republic of Korea, part of it 
comprising the facts described editorially in The Times of June 26th 
last. The leading article said: ‘‘ When the Communist-led troops of 
Northern Korea moved in force across the Southern Korean border 
. . . they moved from a Soviet field of interest to invade an American 
field of interest. Both Russia and the United States withdrew their 
occupation forces from Korea some time ago, but both have kept their 
advisers and technicians there. . . . It is this which invests the fighting 
with a meaning far wider than that of a civil war.” That was un- 
doubtedly the case. But was the American interest involved so directly 
related to the peace and security of the world as to be, for practical 
purposes, identifiable with them ? Or was it a comprehensive term for 
the factors which govern power politics ? 

China’s condemnation as an aggressor recalls Clemenceau’s witticism, 
“ cet animal est tres méchant ; quand on V attaque 1 se défend.”’ America’s 
complete failure to understand why China thought she was being 
attacked is likely to prove tragic. 

Perhaps it is not too late, even now, to review events as China saw 
them. First came persistent refusal on the part of the United States 
to recognise the new Communist régime. This could only mean that 
America’s heart had mastered her head ; that she neither would nor 
could ¢’ing li (listen to reason) and might therefore be expected to 
follow a policy dictated by any violent emotion. Then came the group 
of events connected with Formosa, the despatch of the Seventh Fleet 
to prevent the island from falling into Communist hands—which had 
the effect of preventing the completion of the Communist revolution in 
China by elimination of Chiang Kai-shek and his army; General 
MacArthur’s visit to the island for a military conference with Chiang, 
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whose sole purpose in life is to get American help for a counter- 
revolution ; the arrival of a group of American military, naval and air | 
officials and the appointment of a representative of the State Depart- 
ment, followed by General MacArthur’s public statement to the effect | 
that control of the chain of Pacific islands of which Formosa was one — 
would enable America ‘‘ to dominate with air power every Asiatic port 
from Vladivostok to Singapore.” President Truman rebuked the 
General and denied that the United States had any designs upon — 
Formosa. But presently he paid him a visit and it was noted that the 
report of their conversation on Wake Island was initialled by both men 
as. though they were the heads of separate States. Moreover, when — 
denying that the United States had any designs on Formosa, Mr. — 
Truman said that his Government’s policy was without prejudice to 
the future political status of the island, a statement which could not 
but exasperate men who believed that the island’s status had already 
been determined by the Cairo and Potsdam declarations, and that the — 
fact had been set beyond all doubt by China’s re-occupation of the 
island without any objection on the part of the Powers. On top of all 
this came the advance of General MacArthur’s forces to the Yalu river, 
which since the sixteenth century has held the same sort of place in 
China’s political and strategic consciousness as Belgium has held in 
ours. Furthermore, when foreign armies believed to favour counter- 
revolution approach revolution’s frontiers, the flash-point of patriotic 
resistance is certain to be reached, as both European and modern 
Russian history ought surely to remind us. As a Hideyoshi General 
MacArthur may not seem convincing: as a counter-revolutionary he 
does. His close friends in the States, indeed, or so a London paper 
reported, say that he was opposed to resisting Communism by direct 
action in Korea and favoured indirect action in the form of support for 
counter-revolutionary movements. The State Department has taken 
no step to dissociate its Far Eastern policy from counter-revolution. 
For these various reasons the concept of aggression as applied to events 
in, and connected with, Korea appears to need revision urgently. 

A third idea that needs revision is that Russian history in the Far 
East is one of imperialistic expansion. It has been one of expansion, 
certainly, but of imperialistic expansion in the second half of the 
nineteenth century only. Throughout the seventeenth century the fur 
trade was the incentive of eastward expansion. That was the incentive 
which led the Russians to the Yenisei in 1607, to the Lena in 1632 and 
to the extreme north-east and the Pacific about 1640. To quote the 
Warden of All Souls, “‘the inexhaustible demand for furs in Muscovy and 
in Europe put a premium on rapid expansion further and further east- 
wards. . . . Behind and frequently at odds with the independent frontier 
pioneers the Muscovite Government plodded laboriously. Expansion 
east of the Yenisei was mainly the result of local initiative, but there 
followed eventually the armed support of the far-away central authority, 
the methodical securing of stockaded posts on the river routes, the 
planting down of an administration.” * To term expansion and govern- 
mental work of this kind imperialistic is, surely, to misuse the word. 

* B. H. Sumner, Survey of Russian History, p. 30. 
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_ Nor can the term be applied to the colonisation of Siberia. During 
most of the nineteenth century official Russian policy was to discourage 
settlement in the country, Nevertheless there was a gradual immigra- 
tion of peasants eager for land. In 1800 there were a million people in 
the country. The number remained relatively low until the last two 
decades of the century, when it approached six millions. This was 
largely a consequence of the building of the trans-Siberian railway. 
That the railway was in part the outcome of the imperialistic ambitions 
of the governor-general of eastern Siberia, Muravyov-Amursky, is true, 
but that does not convert the enterprise itself, or the colonisation of the 
country traversed by it, into imperialistic enterprises. Both were for 
the most part as legitimate and as inevitable as American and Canadian 
expansion westwards to the sea. 

Russia came into contact with China in the seventeenth century. 
There was nothing imperialistic in their relations from 1689 till after 
1850. Then they became the same in kind as the relations of the 
Western Powers with China. In terms of imperialism it was for many 
years impossible to distinguish, except in degree, between the two sets 
of relations. Since the first world war the only solid ground for a 
charge of imperialism against Russian policy towards China has been 
the Yalta agreement made by Stalin with Britain’s Prime Minister and 
America’s President. That was superseded by the Russo-Chinese 
treaty of February 14th, 1950, in which Russia undertook to give back 
to China what at Yalta it was agreed that she should receive from her. 
That the inescapable consequences of geography in the Far East should 
be so generally ignored is astonishing. One consequence is that Russia 
is bound to have a greater natural interest in the affairs of Sinkiang, 
Outer Mongolia, Northern China, Manchuria, Korea and Japan than 
any Western Power. EoOM, GULE. 


‘RUSSIAN EXPLOITATION OF 
AUSTRIA 


UST at the end of 1950 the Austrian flag reappeared on the Danube, 
J icom which it had been banished since 1938; the liberation from 

Hitler had not meant liberty but a new economic enslavement to 
one of the victor Powers. The Austrian Press made big play over the 
reappearance of the Austrian flag over the first Austrian tanker barges 
to be permitted to carry oil on the waters of ‘‘Strauss’s Blue Danube’ 
since 1945. Behind it lies the story of the grip which Russia has secured 
on the Austrian economy, the story of the Communist enterprises she has 
built up here on war booty. It is the story of “ U.S.I.A.,” of “S.M.O.A.,” 
“ O.R.O.P.,” and the “ Soviet D.D.S.G.”’ For the three tankers are part 
of the remnants of the Austrian Danube Steamship Company’s fleet 
—the “ D.D.S.G.’’—which were lying near Linz in the American zone 
when the Russians marched in and seized the rest of the fleet. There 
they have sheltered for five and a half years until, in December, the 
Russians gave them a safe conduct to come to Vienna and return to 
Linz. The purpose of their voyage was to take aboard a cargo of heating 
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oil, sold by the Russian concern O.R.O.P. which markets the oil — 
pumped by the Russian concern S.M.O.A. from the Zistersdorf — 


oilfields that the Russians acquired and are exploiting as war booty. 
Exactly what property in Austria did the British and American 


statesmen intend to hand over to Marshal Stalin at the Potsdam | 


Conference in July 1945 ? What they agreed to was that Russia should 
take over “‘ German assets in Eastern Austria ” in satisfaction of part 
of her reparation claims against Germany. The exact value of the 
property on which Russia has laid her hands in Austria under this 
heading nobody except the Russians-have the means of knowing. But 
one may be sure that at the time neither President Truman, Mr. 


Winston Churchill nor Mr. Attlee (who subsequently replaced the | 


latter) had the faintest conception of what Russia would have appro- 
priated under this clause five years later. U.S.I.A. to-day embraces 
300-concerns (employing 60,000 persons), of which twenty-five are very 
important, some of them enjoying monopolies in the production field. 

The Russian profit-making undertakings are grouped under five 
separate concerns—U.S.I.A., Soviet Mineral Oil Administration, 
O.R.O.P., the Soviet D.D.S.G. and Juschwneschtrans. U.S.I.A. 
administers all kinds of industrial, commercial and agricultural under- 
takings seized—with or without justification—under the terms of 
Potsdam. Some of the seizures were entirely justified, since the property 
concerned was indisputably German. Many were extremely dubious, 
and a number absolutely unjustifiable. The estates seized are less 
important than the industries. U.S.I.A. has also set up retail shops, 
the number of which is constantly increasing. 

The S$.M.O.A. (Soviet Mineral Oil Administration), in addition to 
Zistersdorf, runs the more recently developed and now more important 
oilfields at Matzen and Mihlberg. O.R.O.P. has the Austrian distribu- 
tion monopoly for the $.M.O.A. products, the Soviet D.D.S.G. (Donau 
Dampfschiffahrts Gesellschaft) runs the seized Danube shipping and 
shipyards in the Russian zone, and Vienna Juschwneschtrans controls 
the transport of all U.S.I.A. and other goods sold outside Austria for 
Russian profit, and goods imported and sold at a profit by Russia in 
this country. 

U.S.1.A. was originally known as ““U.S.I.W.A.”’ The change ot name 
—three years ago—is significant. U.S.I.W.A. is made up of the initial 
letters of the Russian words for ‘‘ Soviet Property in Eastern Austria.” 
U.S.A. stands for the same, with the significant omission of the word 
‘‘ Eastern.’ Russian military headquarters at Baden-bei-Wien, and 
Russian political headquarters at the Hotel Imperial in Vienna, regard 
U.S.I.A. and the other profit-making organisations as the Cinderellas 
of Soviet power in this country. ‘‘ Baden ”’ looks down on them as the 
scavengers of the booty secured by the might of the Red Army, the 
“ Imperial ’’ looks askance at them as “‘ compromisers with capitalism.” 
The General Director of both U.S.I.A. and §.M.0.A., Vladimir Ticho- 
mirov, is unlikely to sleep less soundly on that account. He is one of the 
most important Russians in Central Europe, as his frequent journeys 
to Moscow would suggest. Although more than one of his juniors has 
vanished overnight on suspicion of corruption, sabotage or ‘‘ Westernis- 
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ing,’’ Tichomirov’s position seems to be as secure as the enormous 
profits he harvests for the Kremlin entitle it to be. 

_The operations of U.S.I.A. between 1945 and 1950 fall into three 
distinct phases. The first came into being when the huge stocks of 
material found in the factories were looted while the concerns seized 
were being reorganised. It was the most profitable. The second phase 
was the disposal on the black market of raw materials, products and 
semi-finished goods not wanted by the Soviet Union. The third phase, 
now approaching its end, was the reintegration of U.S.I.A. concerns as 
limpets attached to the Austrian economy, The Russians constantly 
try to strengthen the Communist element among the employees, thus 
drawing a series of iron curtains around their industrial operations. 
In addition, U.S.I.A.—as the recent Communist general strike and 
attempted putsch exemplified last autumn—is being developed into a 
useful political Trojan Horse. Under U.S.I.A. and S.M.O.A. in par- 
ticular, “‘ workers’ militias’ are set up and given military training. 
They have arms at their disposal. From them are recruited ‘‘ Roll- 
kommandos ”’ of storm troopers for use in starting street disorders when 
required. 

Among the U.S.1.A. concerns to which Russia has no legal or moral 
claim are some which were owned by British or American companies 
via a German intermediary. Others belonged to Jews who were forced 
to sell at a nominal figure to Nazis. U.S.I.A. refuses to restore them to 
the former Jewish owners on refund of the nominal price paid by the 
Nazis. The monopolistic Brunner Glasfabrik, really Austrian-owned, 
was seized by U.S.I.A. as ““German.”’ The Schmidt-Hiitte, in Krems, a 
purely Austrian concern, was seized for U.S.I.A. simply because it has a 
monopoly of sheet-metal production. Not only does U.S.I.A. refuse to 
pay taxes and other State dues which Austrian firms have to pay. 
Through Russia’s control of the eastern frontiers of Austria, U.S.I.A. 
evades customs and import and export controls, floods the country 
with products of Russia’s satellites, feeds the black market, and 
competes with retailers through its own shops, which already total 
over forty-five, and are to be increased to 500. Most serious of all, it has 
perfected a technique for siphoning off Western economic substance and 
war potential to the East (which cannot buy such things direct), with 
the aid of certain Austrian and Swiss bankers, who are reaping a 
_rich harvest from these dubious deals. These operations also produce 
large sums of dollars, Swiss francs and other hard currencies for 
- Russia. 

Austria loses an average of 130,000 tons of oil products monthly to 
S.M.O.A., of which 24 per cent. is sold in Austria. Of the total, S.M.O.A. 
buys—at well below world market prices—15,o00 tons from Shell- 
Vacuum and 5,000 tons from the Canadian firm of Van Sickle, whose 
ownership of oilfields in Zistersdorf Russia now recognises. Outside 
these 20,000 tons monthly, nothing is paid for. Incidentally the 
Russians have learned, with some annoyance, that Van Sickle is 
starting extensive geophysical and geological surveys next spring of a 
possible new oilfield in Styria, in the British zone, near the Yugoslav 
frontier. Oil men speak of Van Sickle’s long struggle with the Russians 
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to get payment for his Zistersdorf oil as “‘ the battle of Hammer and 
Van Sickle.” a 
Slightly less important, but still very profitable to Moscow, are’ 
O.R.O.P., the Soviet D.D.S.G. and Juschwneschtrans. The first-, 
named, although a purely Soviet concern, is, unlike U.S.I.A. and 
S.M.O.A., registered as an Austrian company. It operates in the Soviet; 
zone of Austria, in all four sectors of Vienna, and is making desperate: 
efforts to spread into the Western zones of Austria. The Soviet D.D.S.G., | 
although its head offices are at Ismalia, in the Soviet Ukraine, is also | 
registered as an Austrian firm ; so is Juschwneschtrans, although it is: 
the main channel for evading Austrian customs dues, and import and 
export regulations. The Soviet D.D.S.G. has changed one of Europe’s: 
busiest waterways, the Danube, into a dead river for the last five and a 
half years. The great exchange of German and Austrian industrial 
products via the Danube for Balkan agricultural products has come to. 
a standstill. GOES Ri GEDYE: 
Vienna. 


KARL RENNER: STATESMAN AND 
POLITICAL THINKER 


HE news of the death of Austria’s great President has been 
received by every Austrian with the feeling of a grievous loss, 
and also in other nations the significance of his personality was 
widely appreciated. He was both a statesman and a thinker, and also 
a brilliant writer. His memoirs, of which hitherto only the first part 
has appeared, give a colourful and impressive picture of his youth. He 
was born eighty years ago in a small village of Southern Moravia, not 
far from Nikolsburg, once the centre of the Moravian Brethren. His 
parents were small but well-to-do peasants, and he had seventeen 
brothers and sisters. There was always something of a peasant in his 
character, such as his realistic and shrewd outlook and his freedom 
from the abstract mentality of the town-dwelling intellectual who 
knows the life of the worker mainly from the pages of Karl Marx. He 
had an intimate personal experience of how the masses of the people 
lived. He also gained an early insight into the relations between 
nationalities. Among the German and Czech peasants of his homeland 
it was a widespread custom to exchange for a time their children in 
order to give them the opportunity of learning the other language too. 
In this way most German peasant boys had also a Czech father and 
mother, and most Czech boys also German ones. Soon, however, hard 
times came for young Renner and his whole family. The agrarian crisis 
of the ’seventies ruined them ; they had often to suffer bitter hunger, 
and at last were driven from the homestead where their forebears had 
lived for centuries. Karl, however, managed to finish his studies, 
became an ardent member of the nascent Socialist movement, and 
obtained a post as librarian to the Austrian parliament, which gave him 
an excellent opportunity of enlarging his knowledge of political science 
and practical politics. He published writings on the question of 
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nationalities which made a great impression, and in 1907 was elected 
a member of parliament for the Social Democratic Party, in which he 
soon rose to leadership. 

Renner’s thought was mainly devoted to two great problems : 
(I) the transformation of abstract and revolutionary Marxism into 
the concrete, evolutionary and democratic Socialism which now forms 
the creed of the great Labour Parties, and (2) the overcoming of de- 
structive nationalism by an internal internationalism and by means of 
institutions apt to foster peace, co-operation and good will among the 
numerous nationalities of the then Austrian empire. Renner was 
primarily a student of politics and public law, but he acquired also a 
great practical knowledge of economic affairs, partly through his 
position as the leader of the co-operative movement. His most im- 
portant studies, however, dealt with the national struggles in Austria. 
The ‘nineties were the time when the old frictions between different 
nationalities developed to violent strife, often paralysing parliamentary 
activities. The part of the Danubian empire popularly (though not 
legally) called Austria consisted of seventeen autonomous territories 
with separate diets and a common central parliament. The constitution 
guaranteed equal rights to all the ten nationalities. In fact, some were 
ahead of others in wealth and culture, and enjoyed certain historic 
prerogatives. But the development quickly levelled up the inequalities, 
and steady progress was achieved in making each people an equal 
partner in a multi-national State combining the benefits of a wide 
economic area and an effective defence power with national freedom. 
The responsible and farsighted politicians of all nations fully realised 
the great advantages which Austria offered to their peoples. Yet the 
political scene was dominated by the noisy demagogy of rabid national- 
ists, among whom the Pan-Germans were particularly brutal and devoid 
of common sense. But also other nations had their radicals who intimi- 
dated the more numerous moderates. The deputy T. G. Masaryk, whom 
the Czech radicals denounced as an “ Ultra-Austrian,” expressed the 
opinion that the national strife mainly continued because in all 
nationalities too many politicians had found it a profitable business. 

In various writings Renner elaborated a comprehensive programme 
of national pacification. The historic territories with their mixture of 
different nationalities were to be replaced by Kreise (counties) homo- 
geneous in language, and invested with democratic self-government. 
In this way national strife would have come to an end in nine-tenths of 
the area of Austria. In the rest special provisions were to guarantee 
equal rights and an impartial administration to each of the national- 
ities. Moreover, the nationalities were to be given legal personality 
and complete autonomy in all cultural matters, such as schools, theatres, 
etc., and the necessary right of taxing their nationals for this purpose. 
They were further to elect national councils with the right to repre- 
sentation in the central Government and to have a say in the appoint- 
ment of officials in their territories. The central parliament was to 
control common affairs such as defence, security, justice, trade and 
social welfare. 

Besides Renner, Otto Bauer, another prominent Socialist, published 
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important ideas on the national question. In 1899 the Social Demo- 
cratic Party accepted a programme on the lines elaborated by them. 
It was soon adopted also by many Socialist parties in other countries, 
especially by the Russian Social Democrats, the Mensheviks. This 
induced Stalin, who in 1912-13 lived in Vienna, to publish an interesting 
study of Renner’s and Bauer’s propositions, and rejecting them from 
the Bolshevik point of view. Dr. Benes, too, opposed them in a book 
published in 1908, but in it he also argued that any dismemberment of 
Austria was neither desirable nor feasible, and that peace between the 
nationalities was in sight. Renner’s ideas had also appreciable influence 
on legislation. It must, however, be remarked that some of them had 
already, before his books appeared, been employed in shaping Austrian 
institutions, for example, the separation of nationalities, or the principle 
that certain decisions required agreement between two national rivals. 

The outbreak of the first great war aggravated national passions to 
such an extent that the voice of reason lost all influence, not only in 
Austria. During the war Renner exhibited an extraordinary literary pro- 
ductivity. In numerous brilliant articles he condemned both the imperial- 
ism of the Pan-Germans and that of other nations. In my view, however, 
he was too much influenced. by the Marxist dogma that all wars spring 
from rivalries between the capitalists. Renner further did his best to 
plead for the maintenance of the Danubian community of nations, 
which on the other side was violently attacked. When the old empire 
broke down he was chosen by all parties to head the work of founding 
a republic, of initiating reconstruction, and of representing Austria at 
the conclusion of peace. The Austrian Social Democrats, and, following 
their lead, also the other parties, offered in vain to enter into negotia- 
tions with the neighbour nations about founding a federation of 
republics in order to maintain the Danubian community. The dictated. 
peace treaties hacked this organism to pieces with gross violation of 
self-determination. Its destruction was to bring about immeasurable: 
calamities. The nations concerned never regained their former pros-: 
perity, misery and mass unemployment fostered bitter social conflicts. 
and the rise of Fascism, and the disappearance of the balance of power 
opened the door to the future enslavement of all the Danubian nations. 

It was Renner’s aim to found the Austrian Republic on a permanent 
coalition of the peasants and workers represented by the two great 
parties. But his Chancellorship came to a premature end by the rise 
both on the left and on the right of groups hostile to co-operation. 
Renner continued, however, to play a leading part in the politics of 
the Social Democratic Party, and made great efforts to prevent the 
‘growing antagonism between the Right and the Left, but in vain. The 
end was the suppression of democracy by Dollfuss, which paved the 
way for Hitler’s triumph. Renner was for some time deprived of his 
liberty, but then released, and he retired from public life. But when the 
Nazi régime was shattered by the war he again emerged as the natural 
leader of his people. His outstanding achievements in founding the 
second Austrian Republic, in placing it on a stable coalition between 
the two great parties and in securing for Austria the sympathies and 
the good will of the world are universally recognised. Karl Renner will 
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always be remembered in Austria as one of her great statesmen, and 
as a political thinker whose ideas are a precious legacy for the times to 


come. FREDERICK HERTZ. 


GERMAN GENERALS AS POLITICIANS 


N a work of 704 pages entitled Der Deutsche Generalstab, Geschichte 
[< Gestalt, 1657-1945 (The German General Staff, History and 

Character . . .), published by the ‘“‘ Verlag der Frankfurter Monat- 
shefte,’’ Walter Goerlitz gives a “ natural history’ of the German 
General Staff, a natural history in the sense of an objective account 
of its origin, development and downfall.* The jacket of the book 
explains that “this history of the German General Staff is at the 
same time a summary of the recent history of Germany, for in the 
foreground are not the military, but the political and sociological 
aspects.” It appears at a time when discussion about German willing- 
ness and ability to take part in rearmament is the order of the day. 
General von Seeckt gauged the psychology of the average citizen of 
every income class correctly when he appealed to his fellow-citizens, 
in 1928, in a booklet of eighty-three pages called The Defence of the 
Country : How to safeguard the Fatherland. He explained how this 
vital problem of defence could be solved by the creation of a small 


_ but highly qualified élite army of volunteers and of a “ Volkswehr,” 


an organisation ostensibly like a militia but without being one in fact. 
Goerlitz does not mention this pamphlet of Seeckt’s in his “register of 
the most important sources used,” but he deals very well with the 
general’s apparently peaceful project in his chapter about the “ sphinx”’ ~ 
Seeckt. The latter did everything in all his other Reflections of a Soldier, 
published in five books, to hide from the public that “ friendship with 
Russia formed an indispensable part of his [Seeckt’s] policy.’’ More 
precisely it was not “‘ friendship with Russia ”’ which Seeckt cultivated 
but a secret military alliance between Reichswehr and Red Army in the 
fields of organisation, armaments, finance and military politics which 
he had aimed at since 1921. This fact, so pregnant with disaster, 
about which one could whisper as little during the Weimar Republic 
as one could during the Nazi régime about concentration camps, is 
divulged by Goerlitz in a sentence following his enumeration of 
constant trips by General Staff officers to Russia. He says : 


Seeckt constantly spoke somewhat sarcastically of ‘‘ our Bolshevist 
friends ” as if he himself felt the unusual nature of this military marriage. 
Yet he had tried diligently to commit not only the President, who had at 
first been shocked, but also all the Chancellors of the following years 
from Wirth and Cuno to Stresemann, Marx and Luther, to the line of 


the Russia policy. 
Not only German conservatives but also German democrats of all 
shades suspected enough of this form of Seeckt’s “defence of the 
country ” to press for clarification and satisfaction—even the Com- 


* Walter Goerlitz was born in Pomerania and is now 38 years old. During the war he 
lived in Germany and has now settled in the Ruhr. 
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munists—but they all kept silent to their electors about these subjects. 
This state of affairs is not changed by the fact that in 1925 the Com- 
munist deputy Klara Zetkin based her rejection of the Locarno Pact | 
on the argument that the ‘‘ Red Army and the Reichswehr would fight _ 
side by side on the Rhine,” or by the action of Scheidemann, a former 

Social Democratic Chancellor, who overthrew the Marx Cabinet by 
referring to the revelations of an “ open letter ” from Carl Mertens, K. 
Widerhold and the present writer to President Hindenburg. This open 
letter, telling in 107 printed pages the story of “ German Military | 
Policy since 1918,” gave warning of the secret armament preparations _ 
which were being carried on in co-operation with Russia. More 
information on these subjects was given in a series of six articles by 
the Social Democratic deputy Franz Kuenstler in the Lezpziger_ 
Volkszeitung. All these revelations about a secret German rearmament 
—which was going on not only in Germany and Russia but also in 
other countries, admittedly with the knowledge of the signatories of 
the Treaty of Versailles—resulted in a number of treason trials, at 
first only to spread fear. When these measures proved inadequate 
_there were victims, among them Carl von Ossietzky (the Nobel Peace 
Prize winner), who was sentenced to eighteen months in prison. 
On the brave deputy Kuenstler the bloody revenge of the men who 
were leading the country to destruction only fell during the Third 
Reich. All this is mentioned in connection with Goerlitz’s account, 
as it is not anything primarily military but illustrates the “ political 
and sociological’ aspects of how things were done in the Weimar 
Republic. It is this secret rearmament so masterfully conducted under 
the crypto-dictatorship of the Reichswehr through Seeckt that led te 
the fall of the Weimar Republic, ended peace in Europe, and finally 
destroyed the Third Reich with its General Staff. Goerlitz closes with 
these words : 


The war finished with a purely military act, the surrender of all the 
German Armed Forces. With that came to an end not only the second 
war on two fronts which the German Reich had conducted in the 
twentieth century, but also the history of the German General Staff. 


The tenth chapter, with the surprising title ““ The struggle against 
the War,” describes the efforts of General Beck and other officers 
during the years from 1933 to 1938 to prevent war, at any rate before 
1943. Goerlitz explains how “ Beck and General Fritsch gained the 
conviction on the basis of the experiences of the war of 1914-18 that 
any war conducted simultaneously on several fronts was beyond the 
strength of the Reich.’”’ He quotes a few sentences from a memoran- 
dum written by Beck after his retirement in the autumn of 1938: 


Germany will not be exposed to force at the hands of other states 
unless it uses force itself.... A war begun by Germany will immediately 
involve other states besides the one attacked. In a war against a world 
coalition Germany will be defeated and be completely at the mercy of 
the victors. 


¢ ’ 


Thus Beck foresaw “ unconditional surrender” as early as 1938. 
In the last few chapters, with continuous reference to documents, 
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Goerlitz describes how most German generals became servile to Hitler, 
from Seeckt, who, like the Crown Prince, supported in 1932 Hitler’s 
election as President, to Jodl and Keitel, who were hanged. The 
names of all those men are listed who, during two decades, dragged 
Europe from one slaughter to another, first of all von Rundstedt, with 
his “ cold ” liquidation of the Prussian Government on July 20th, 1932, 
ending with the bloody execution of the last generals and staff officers 
on July 2oth, 1944. ‘‘ Not military, but political and sociological 
considerations ’’ mattered most to Beck, Oster and Stauffenberg, as 
the book expresses it. ‘‘ Political’ considerations ! But which policy ? 
The writer shows in his treatment of Clausewitz, as well as in the 
introduction to his first chapter, how he interprets terms like the 
“ political” and “ sociological.’ Goerlitz is convinced that : 


the progress of mankind will one day lead to the total disappearance 
of war as a political phenomenon, just as human beings have learnt to 
overcome such barbarian customs as cannibalism. 


Should one weep or laugh when one sees that in the forefront of those 
who have now most passionately taken up this slogan of the “ progress 
of mankind” are precisely Hitler’s bankrupt Panzer Generals ? 
Goerlitz devotes space to generals like Guderian, Hasso von Manteuffel, 
_ describing how exasperated they were over Hitler’s brainstorms, out 
of which emanated his “ orders,’ and how in spite of all this they 
obediently executed his orders. He relates how Hitler wanted to 
tear off Rundstedt’s Knight’s Cross, how he shouted terms of abuse 
like “ blockhead !” at generals, and how Jodl and Rundstedt never- 
theless admired Hitler’s ‘‘ demoniacal genius.” 

Goerlitz feels that he can conclude from the failure of the attempt on 
Hitler’s life on July 20th, 1944, “that an unknown power had 
determined the downfall of the Reich.” If one assumes the existence 
of an all-foreseeing and all-predetermining Providence, one must 
‘not restrict it to any particular qualities ; not even to the adjective 
“unknown.” The “ unknown power” consisted in this, that even 
generals and politicians who were, like Beck and Goerdeler, without 
a shadow of doubt patriots, good Europeans and socially minded 
human beings, in some way saw something humanitarian and patriotic 
in National Socialism and hoped that something beneficial would come 
out of it “‘ for Germany.” Their belief was an illusion. 

Goerlitz explains the extraordinary submissiveness of the generals 
as being due to the oath of fealty which they rendered Hitler personally 
immediately after Hindenburg’s death. As against that one must 
maintain as a Christian and a human being that the generals had 
with their oath of allegiance to Hitler broken the original oath which 
they had sworn to the German people as citizens in arms on their 
consciences when they assumed their functions. They justified their 
blind obedience to Hitler with the constant refrain that they were 
“merely soldiers’ and “no politicians.” That was only a pretence. 
They actively carried out a policy, the policy of their caste, of the 
German Junker caste, sometimes with, sometimes against the King, 
sometimes with, sometimes against the people. Whenever they 
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maintained that they did not interfere in politics, they were always 
fully engaged in the power politics of their caste. 

At the end of his book Goerlitz explains that ‘“‘ the German General 
Staff believed as a result of the overwhelming victories in the wars of 
the German Unification that it could solve an impossible task” (ie. 
the war on several fronts) ‘‘ the solution of which was beyond the 
strength of the nation.” The German General Staff’s ‘ most intelli- 
gent representatives had, however, recognised even before the out- 
break of the second world war that here an attempt was once more 


being carried out to make the impossible possible.” From this Goerlitz — 
concludes that ‘‘ the German General Staff did not, in the sense of © 
the International Military Court at Nuremberg, belong to the organisa~ _ 
tions which played a leading part in bringing about the second world | 


war.” This conclusion is very odd, in view of the book as a whole. 
One can, however, let it stand if one qualifies the word “ leading ”’ 
and says ‘“‘ not leading but misled.” The officers of the General Staff 
were attracted and misled by a secret bond of sympathy which drew 
most of them to the counterfeit patriotism of Hitler and his henchmen, 
who, in fact, only followed their evil instincts. 

An insight of this kind can nowhere be traced in the utterances of 
the Panzer Generals who have now crept in once more as the “ saviours 
of Europe from Bolshevism,” not only in the fancy of the Germans 
now almost aimlessly pulling hither and thither but also in the opinion 
of possible allies, as they were and are formed by men like Churchill, 
Liddell Hart, Bertrand Russell and particularly by Americans quite 
remote from European problems. What surprising developments are 
possible through the pressure of strategical calculations like: 
“ Through whom, with whom, against whom can one win the war?” 

One should be careful with prophecies about the outcome of the 
now threatening World War III. But if Germans join the United 
Nations under the leadership of men like Hitler’s Panzer Generals or 
their spiritual heirs the U.N. will lose the war in any case. They 
would either lose the war militarily or would merely give up a possible 
victory to the Germans of the old and new military brotherhoods who 
grow up and are brought up with their swords in their mouths and 
the desire for a war of revenge and conquest in their hearts. General 
Beck predicted in 1933 that in an age of world trade every war was 
bound to become a war of coalition. The English tank expert General 
Fuller, Churchill, Roosevelt and the American air general Vandenberg 
agree that wars can only now be won by being prevented. That will 
come about when the citizen and even the citizen in arms and the world 
citizen determines his destiny and thereby history in a World Federa- 
tion through a World Court of Justice and a World Executive. Should 
this state of affairs spread to Germany and to the outlook and activity 
of the vast majority of Germans, one day the sun will rise over “‘ another 
Germany ”’ in a free Europe. Whoever would like details as to what 
kinds of persons, of Germans, and strategists on land, on and under 
the seas and in the air these ‘‘ generals,” ‘‘ admirals”? and “ air 
marshals ” of Hitler’s were can read about it in Goerlitz’s book. 

Otto LEHMANN-RUSSBUELDT. 


YUGOSLAVIA BETWEEN THE WORLD 
WARS 


HE invasion of Yugoslavia by the Germans forced me to leave 
the country where I had worked for twenty years. I have been 
asked to describe a little of what I was trying to achieve amongst 
poor peasants and townswomen between the world wars. The idea 
originated during the last year of the first world war, when a Yugoslay 
friend and I were fired by a desire to do something to help the deva- 
stated country of Serbia. By Serbia I do not mean to denote only that 
great little country, but also the other lands of the Southern Slavs 
which, together with Serbia, later received the name of Yugoslavia. 
We were interested in peasant crafts, and decided that we could best 
contribute something that would be of lasting benefit to the women of 
the country by founding an industry to encourage home handicrafts, 
chiefly embroidery, which would give a livelihood to the women, 
encourage their traditional art, and also serve as a worthy propaganda 
for the Serbs in the countries where the goods were sold. 

So little was known of our allies of the war beyond their bravery and 
devotion. Other countries had developed their home crafts ; Russia 
and Rumania, to name only two, were represented in many Western 
countries, had shops, held exhibitions and built up good markets for 
their artistic handwork. But the lands which now comprise Yugoslavia 
had nothing to show abroad. It is true that lace made by Dalmatian 
peasant women was sold in Italy as Italian, and in Zagreb peasant 
handicrafts were being sold by a women’s organisation and the venture 
met with success ; there was also a similar organisation in Sarajevo. 
Carpets made in eastern and other parts of Serbia were sold in Belgrade 
and other towns, but practically nothing had found its way to Western 
Europe up to the time of the first world war. The exhibition in London 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1915 of the work of the great 
sculptor Ivan Mestrovic had done much to awaken interest and a: 
desire to know more of the people of a country which had produced so 
outstanding an artist, and who were also our allies in the war. 

Other British women had at different times worked in Yugoslavia to 
help the poor and destitute, attracted to the country by its beauty and 
tragedy, and the needs of the people. There was Miss Irby who did so 
much for the oppressed Serbs of Bosnia-Herzegovina towards the end 
of the Turkish occupation of that province, and whose name is still one 
to conjure with among old people who were taught in her school at 
Sarajevo, or by their children. She founded a school for the training of 
Orthodox teachers, the first in Bosnia. When she died in 1911, she left 
her property to found an institution for the help of poor Serbian girls. 
Her grave in the cemetery at Sarajevo was still visited every year on 
. the anniversary of her death until quite recently by those who have not 
forgotten. One of the greatest qualities of the Serbs is their faithful 
memory and endless gratitude to their friends. After the 1914-18 war, 
to name only two other notable British women who devoted themselves 
to the cause of helping the stricken people of Yugoslavia, there was 
Miss Annie Dickinson, who founded a cabinet-making industry for war 
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orphans near Zvornik, and who carried on the industry there and later | 
at Travnik for many years, and Dr. Katherine Macphail, who did so | 
much for tuberculous children at the hospital she maintained in Bel- | 
grade, and later at the fine modern orthopedic hospital she built in the 

Fruska Gora, aided by funds raised in the United Kingdom. . 

Yugoslavia has always been mainly an agricultural country, hence | 
the peasantry play the most important réle in the national economy. | 
Some parts are extremely rich, others very poor, and the inhabitants | 
can only win a meagre existence by the cultivation of the land. The 
peasantry, too, have been decimated, and their small possessions | 
destroyed, by so many wars following in quick succession that it is a | 
wonder they have survived. In many districts husbandry is still most, 
primitive, and living conditions exist which would seem unendurable to | 
the farmers of Western Europe. The people of northern Serbia, Croatia 
and some parts of Slovenia, are fairly well-to-do; their land is good 
and their methods of agriculture are much more advanced than in the 
south and in those provinces which were under Turkish subjection for 
so long. 

The people in these poorest districts have endured and survived and 
it is amongst them that the most beautiful costumes and handicrafts 
are found. A large proportion of the peasant population in these 
districts is illiterate, and they spend their winters in weaving the 
material for their clothes, embroidering it and making it up. The men 
carve, make the simple furniture for the cottages, and look after their 
animals. All this is work which normally brings them in no money, and, 
if the harvest has been poor, in the following spring the peasant has no 
money with which to buy his seeds and essential necessities, and no food 
left to last until the next harvest. Of course, if there has been a war, 
and all his cattle, sheep and goats have been taken, he is in an even 
worse position. I could tell endless stories of the bravery and devotion 
of women who tenaciously kept their husbands’ small-holdings going 
while they were either fighting or prisoners of war, with no help from 
anyone, and in constant danger from the occupying troops of the 
enemy. They never complain ; they are also very proud and will not 
willingly accept charity, but they will gladly sell their handwork, just 
as they sell their farm produce. 

The activities of myself and my friend began in the summer of 1919 
when we went to Yugoslavia with one of the post-war missions, an 
Australian mission which provided canteens at many centres for the 
Serbian Army, and later for civilians also. After a year the canteens 
closed down, and we were able to devote ourselves entirely to our 
project. Having travelled all over the country we decided to make our 
headquarters in Sarajevo, a centre whence we could go to all the 
districts famous for costumes and embroidery. At the outset we spent 
months at the excellent museum in Sarajevo, drawing old embroideries 
and learning about the technique of weaving, spinning and dyeing as 
practised by peasants all over the country. We also made trips to 
remote villages, mostly in high mountain country, on foot, on horse- 
back, or in rough village carts, to find work which we could send to 
England. 
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_ It soon became clear that we should have to work in much the same 
Way as a similar undertaking in Rumania had adopted. We found 
that the designs used by the peasant women in their costumes could 
be adapted admirably to garments worn by people in Western Europe 
if they were embroidered on much finer material than the heavy 
cotton, linen and hemp handwoven materials used by the peasants. 
The woollen garments, too, though suited to the peasants, were too 
heavy and rough. As the embroidery had to be executed on hand- 
woven material, cotton or wool, we decided to have our own materials 
woven by hand, and to adapt the many beautiful designs we had 
collected and drawn to make up into modern garments and household 
linen of all kinds. Often in our wanderings, peasant women had asked 
whether we had any “ Kromton ” with us; this was puzzling until we 
discovered that it was the name of an old firm of Lancashire cotton 
spinners which had supplied the Balkans with cotton yarn before the 
first world war. We found that the firm was able to supply us with 
their specially spun yarn in very fine qualities. I shall always remember 
the delight of some of the older women who were expert weavers when 
they saw this yarn again. The Italian yarn which they had been using 
in recent years made material of inferior appearance and wearing 
quality. I have been assured by London experts that the bez our 
weavers produced with this English cotton was the best handwoven 
material made anywhere in Europe—extremely fine but immensely 
durable. 

We knew that it would not be possible to produce large quantities of 
the most beautiful embroideries quickly. Such work takes time, and 
if our aim of making the work worth while to the women who did it was 
to be fulfilled, we knew that the articles must always be expensive, even 
before duty had to be paid upon them. Indeed each article was in the 
nature of an exclusive model, which might never be copied again 
exactly. No embroideress likes to work on the same design many times, 
for the very essence of her craft forbids repetition, and no two women 
work exactly alike. The tradition of embroidery in the country goes 
back into dim past ages ; the peasants have throughout the centuries 
adapted to the needs of their dress designs of which they had no 
conception of the origin or history. In Slovenia, Croatia and Dalmatia 
household linen is also embroidered and hand-made lace is much used, 
but in Serbia, Montenegro, Macedonia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
embroidery is only used on the dress worn by both men and women ; 
the embroidered towels used for many ceremonial purposes are found 
all over the country and are an exception. Though the patterns used 
are mostly geometric, field flowers, birds, fishes and animals are often 
stylised in a masterly manner. One of the best examples is in the well- 
known design of bears and trees. In Bosnia the cross is often used in 
embroidery design, and, like the wooden cross on the roofs of so many 
Christian peasants’ huts throughout the province, was a gesture of 
defiance to the Turkish rulers through many centuries. In Macedonia 
the Greek cross was also represented for the same reason. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of these traditional designs lies 
in the secret meanings which they are supposed to possess by the 
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peasants. It is believed that an embroidered gift can bring a blessing ; 
or a curse upon the recipient according to the design, but it is doubtful | 
whether many of the women to-day could explain the hidden signifi- - 
ance of their work. They have always been very loath to speak about it, , 
and often purposely mislead people on the subject, deeply resenting | 
any reference to it. This interesting problem awaits much research and | 
many years of study before reliable conclusions can be reached, and so} 
much has been destroyed during the last ten years that such a study 
would be even more difficult now than it was before the war. I often | 
regret that I was always too busy to devote time to it. Once or twice, , 
however, I caught glimpses. Some of the older women in very remote 
districts would say gravely that a particular design was “ good ” and _ 
another “ evil,” and this description certainly had nothing to do with — 
the beauty or otherwise of the design. Even such a small confidence — 
was only made after I had made firm friends with the women and they 
had become accustomed to me. It is improbable that they would have 
been able to say why one pattern was good and another evil, and I 
always felt it would have been a great mistake to ask for more exact 
information, much as I wanted to. They evidently did not wish me to 
buy from them anything which might do me harm, and I had to leave 
it at that. 

Enterprises of the kind upon which we were engaged develop 
slowly, especially when there is little money behind them. Long days 
were spent in market-places, talking to and buying from peasants dis- 
playing their carved goods, or to the potters with their fascinating 
wares, pots and cooking utensils as well as primitive but vigorously 
stylised earthenware horses and birds. The horses were designed for 
children’s money-boxes as well as toys ; there was an opening along the 
back of each horse through which money could be dropped, the toy 
to be broken when full of dinars. There were other markets where the 
speciality was the colourful knitted stockings and socks which, soled 
and heeled with soft, natural coloured or scarlet-dyed goatskin, made 
the most delightful, warm slippers. There were knitted gloves, too, and, 
in some places, white woollen coats knitted in the most intricate 
patterns. But wool was always in short supply, and the peasants 
needed it for themselves so badly that we concentrated on producing 
on our own materials the articles which they did not need themselves, 
embroidered blouses and dresses, children’s clothes, table linen, curtains 
and many other goods of a like nature. The women worked at home, 
coming to the centre we set up, getting their materials and designs, 
bringing back their work and being paid. Then every piece of em- 
broidery had to be carefully washed and made up. By degrees an 
organised industry was built up employing some hundreds of women, 
who, if they did not work all the time, could always do so when they 
had leisure and so earn the money they desperately needed for food and 
extra comforts in the bitter winters. This manner of working fulfilled 
our object of employing women in their own homes on work they were 
accustomed to do there. 

It was hard work, because we had also to organise the sale of our 
goods, and this meant expensive journeys to London and other towns, 
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including Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester and Liverpool. Our first 
exhibition was held in London in 1921, and was opened by Lady 
Curzon, the wife of the then Foreign Secretary ; the Serbian Relief 
Fund lent their rooms, and the whole thing was a great success, owing 
greatly to the help of Dr. Scott Lidgett and Professor Seton-Watson, 
who had both from the beginning given us much assistance and en- 
couragement. The success of this first exhibition showed that if we 
were able to get good regular orders from shops the project would 
prosper, even if we were not in a position to open our own shop in 
London. It did so, becoming self-supporting in less than five years, and 
the orders which came in made it possible to keep our women at work. 
But when Free Trade came to an end we found we should have to pay 
heavy duty on our wares in England. We also had to pay duty in 
Yugoslavia on the cotton yarn and wool we bought in England, and of 
course the double duty made everything we had to sell very expensive. 
It was impossible to pay less than a fair living wage for the work done 
by the women, and the industry had been started with just this aim. 
Hard times came, but we struggled on, always trying to produce the 
things most likely to sell quickly, and at the same time not to lower our 
high standards of design and execution. I believe that we should have 
been able to keep the industry going in spite of our difficulties, if the 
war had not put an end to it finally. 

Now in the midst of all the changes which are taking place in Yugo- 
slavia, it is to be hoped that a place will be found for the handicrafts 
so long practised by the peasants, although the country is being 
industrialised on a large scale. It would be most regrettable if the arts 
of spinning, weaving, vegetable-dyeing and embroidery were to die 
out, and the crafts of wood-carving, metal-work of all kinds, and 
pottery making must also not be forgotten. It would be indeed grievous 
if in districts where most women can weave beautiful carpets, for 
example, that they should go into factories, or that the art of the 
embroideress should be copied by machine oft inferior material. It is 
true that many peasants will gravitate to the centres of industry, 
but this need not completely destroy the crafts which have been carried 
on for so many hundreds of years. Even now, it is sad to hear peasant 
women, when asked the source of some of the colours used in their 
weaving, answer, “ They are colours out of a box ’’—the phrase always 
used for the aniline dyes in the neat little boxes which had found their 
way into every market town all over the country some years before the 
last war. It is a country so rich in natural material for vegetable dyes 
that the use of aniline ones for handwoven carpets and other materials 
is almost a crime. 

Much could be done to stimulate interest in keeping alive the old 
crafts. Great Britain is a highly industrialised country, but we should 
be all the poorer without the handweaving and knitting done in many 
parts of Scotland, England and Northern Ireland. We know, too, when 
once a craft has died out how difficult it is to bring it to life again ; 
indeed it can only too often not be done. The handicrafts as practised 
by Yugoslav peasants are so much an expression of their traditions and 
customs, and the peasantry is so great a majority of the population of 
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the country, that it would seem impossible that they should die out. — 
If in the years of prosperous development which we hope lie before | 
Yugoslavia they play a substantial réle in the national economy, 

it will make for the happiness and contentment of many thousands of 

peasant women, who love and are proud of their crafts. I shall always. 
have the satisfaction of knowing that our industry, modest as it was, 

helped to make known the work of people so deserving of recognition” 
and help. It was also the means of getting to know intimately and — 
gaining the friendship of peasants who, although backward in many | 
respects when compared to Western Europeans, possess qualities of — 
courage, patience and fidelity to their country and their friends which — 
are surely unsurpassed anywhere in the world. H. F. Rupor. 


TORQUATO TASSO (1544-95) , 


T is scarcely surprising that, in the year 1944, when the war clouds 
| heavily between the poet’s native land and ours, the fourth 

centenary of Tasso’s birth should have excited little general notice 
in Britain. Now, however, when those clouds have lifted and such a 
remarkable revival of interest in all things Italian seems to be in the 
air, the time may be ripe for offering some belated birthday remem- 
brance to that sensitive and unfortunate man of letters whom Byron, 
in a burst of indignant rhetoric, styles “‘ Torquato’s Injured Shade.” 

Born at Sorrento, near Naples, in the spring of the year 1544, Tor- 
quato had, at least, the initial advantage of affectionate parents and a 
very happy home. For the mature soldier and diplomat, Bernardo 
Tasso (long distinguished in the service of Ferrante Sansverano, Prince 
of Salerno) and the young and beautiful Porzia Rossi (a member of a 
noble Neapolitan family) seem, despite the long gap in their ages, to 
have been genuinely devoted to one another and to their children, and 
in that lovely rural retreat of theirs, among the famous orange groves, 
to have lived together in great harmony and pious peace. In view of 
this, we may perhaps wonder a little that they should have given their 
infant son so ferocious and, as it were, unchristian a Christian name ; 
since, as some of us may remember, the word ‘“‘ Torquato ”’ comes from 
the Latin torques, a “ neckchain,” and was the cognomen bestowed on 
that fearsome Roman warrior, Lucius Manlius, who having, in 361 B.c., 
slain a gigantic barbarian—a sort of Goliath of Gaul !—in single combat 
tore the golden chain from the dead man’s neck and slung it triumph- 
antly on his own. Moreover, we hear of this pugnacious champion that 
he carried his pugnacious code into private life and actually executed 
his own son for some breach of military discipline ! We shall never know 
what strange streak of admiration for ruthless courage moved our 
poet’s father to so curious a baptismal choice, for Bernardo was himself 
something of a poet and a fervent home-lover who, in an emotional 
letter to a friend, described his young wife as “ the light of his eyes ” 
and spoke with profound tenderness of his children. 

It is sad to think how soon this exemplary domestic life came to an 
end, for the boy Torquato was no more than eight when his father’s 
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patron, the Prince of Salerno, incurred the displeasure of the Emperor 
Charles V * (who, foreign potentate though he was, exercised in the 
disorderly order of Italian politics a kind of sovereign right over the 
Grand Duchy !), and Bernardo, as one of the Princé’s most prominent 
adherents, had the sinister privilege of sharing his disgrace and accom- 
-panying him as a refugee to Rome. The beloved Porzia was perforce 
left in Naples, for, though Bernardo could declare, with oratorical 
force, that his devoted wife would have been ready to live with him 
even in the typical Place of Torment (‘‘ Di viver meco, ancor ch’io stesso 
nell’ Inferno! ’’), her chances of living with him anywhere were seriously 
diminished by the action of her relatives, who, refusing to pay out her 
dower money, made it practically impossible for her to join a nearly 
penniless husband. It is unlikely that the Rossis had any direct hand 
in her sudden and untimely death—though Bernardo, in his transport 
of grief, roundly accused them of poisoning her !—but the noble family 
certainly treated their unfortunate kinsman-in-law very ignobly, 
arranging a marriage for his daughter Cornelia without consulting 
him, and sending his young son to share his poverty-harassed life 
without making any provision for the portionless lad. The vagrant 
unsettled years that followed probably did as much to overstrain 
Tasso’s delicate physique and excitable nerves and to produce his later 
tragic breakdown as his early excessive devotion to study at the 
Neapolitan Jesuit College. 

In the disunited Italy of the day there was no central homeland court 
or native monarchy to which displaced persons could appeal, and 
Bernardo seems to have journeyed from one ducal city to another 
seeking effectual protection and aid. With him, for the most part, we 
see Torquato journeying also, a dutiful and conscientious youth, 
responsible beyond his years, but haunted by the erratic dreams and 
desires of a born poet. In Padua, for instance, where his anxious 
father had sent him to learn law, he neglects more formal studies for 
the intensive reading and making of verse, and before he is out of: his 
teenage has completed his first long romantic poem, Rinaldo, which 
recounts, in eighteen full-length cantos and in melodious stanzas of 
Ottava Rima,{ the marvellous adventures of a Knight of Charlemagne 
and shows the strong influence of his predecessors, Boiardo and Ariosto, 
with an original deeper strain of thoughtfulness and soul. 

This achievement attracted considerable notice to the juvenile 
author and brought an invitation from the Cardinal D’Este (brother 
of Alfonso II, Duke of Ferrara) to enter his service in that brilliant and 
cultured city, where Ariosto had been Court Poet and where the Arts 
were genuinely, if rather patronisingly, appreciated.{ From the 
cardinal’s retinue Tasso passed, in due time, to that of Alfonso himself, 
in the towered and moated ducal palace in the centre of the town. 
We can picture him as he was then, a slender debonair figure, with 
lustrous grey-blue eyes, clear-cut features, bright chestnut hair and 


* The Prince had opposed the Emperor’s wish to establish the Inquisition in Naples, 

+ ‘‘ Ottava Rima.”—The so-called “singing ”’ metre and rhyme-scheme, used for 
heroic verse, whereas the ‘‘ Tersione ’’ is used for discourses. 

{ Ferrara.—Burkhart calls Ferrara “ the first modern city in Europe.” 
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sweet, slightly stammering voice. To the Duke’s two gracious and 
intelligent sisters, Lucrezia and Leonora, he proved a congenial com- | 
panion, for, though no mere bookworm and, indeed, famed for his 
skill in fencing, horsemanship and all the showier accomplishments, his | 
real devotion was given to those scholarly pursuits in which the 
Princesses themselves delighted. To them, day by day, he would submit | 
his poetry for approval—not only the sonnets and canzones, plentifully | 
composed in their honour, but that immeasurably greater work—the } 
romantic epic of the First Crusade, later known as Gerusalemme : 
Liberata—which, canto by canto, he was happily composing, in the | 
favourite Ottava Rima and pouring into the Princesses’ sympathetic ; 
ears. We gather that the ears of the younger, more serious-minded | 
princess, Leonora, were peculiarly sympathetic and that between her | 
and the youthful poet there grew up one of those fervent platonic 
friendships in which the Romantics of every age and tongue have 

delighted to discern the presence of a more fervent feeling still. In this 

case, as we know, the popular story goes that it was by his imprudent 

passion for Leonora that Tasso fell from the Duke’s favour and into 

such sore trouble. But though no less a personage than Goethe (in his 

drama Torquato Tasso) sponsors this idea, the disaster may well be 

sufficiently explained by the malicious envy of some of the courtiers 

and by Tasso’s own irritable nerves and impulsive indiscretions. — 

His first five years at Ferrara seem to have been clouded by only one 
great grief—the death of Bernardo—but soon afterwards the bright 
skies began to darken ominously. The phenomenal success of his 
pastoral drama Aminta (produced at the ducal theatre and handling, 
with unusual human sympathy and great lyrical charm, the endearing 
theme of passionate shepherd and frigid shepherdess) roused the 
resentment of less successful rivals, and as Torquato realised the hostility 
of supposed friends and the persistent attempts to poison Alfonso’s 
mind against him, he seems to have developed an acute persecution 
mania. A wild dagger attack on a luckless servitor suspected of spying 
on him resulted (not unnaturally !) in his being put under house arrest, 
and though he managed to escape and to reach his sister’s house at 
Naples remorse and regrets soon drove him back to Ferrara. Here 
his cold reception brought on another deplorable nerve-storm, and 
Alfonso, drily remarking that such a skilled swordsman as Tasso was 
known to be would, if a lunatic, become a serious danger to himself and 
others, ordered “ the danger ” to be removed to the hospital of Santa 
Anna—in other, blunter words, to Ferrara’s lunatic asylum. 

In this dreadful place the proud, sensitive and fastidious Torquato 

“spent seven dreadful years (from 1579 to 1586), enduring hardships and 
humiliations which, though, with his natural sweetness of temper, 
he ultimately forgave, it was impossible for him to forget. The iron of 
those fetters which he had actually been compelled to wear during the 
first few months of his incarceration seems to have entered lastingly 
into his soul,and though perhaps the terrible dreams and delusions from 
‘which, he says, he suffered night and day were partly the product of 
a poet’s “ shaping (or mis-shaping !) spirit of imagination,’’ his piteous 
complaints of the squalor and solitude ring only too true. We visualise 
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a long waking nightmare for that “ Injured Shade.’’ No wonder that 
when, at last, the influence of powerful friends brought about his over- 
due release, the world was changed for him and he for the world. 

__In those captive years not only had his liege lady Leonora fallen 
ul and died, with no word of farewell to her hapless liegeman, but, also, 
his Gerusalemme had been shamelessly pirated, printed without refer- 
ence to him or enriching him by a single lira. This lovely lyrical poem 
indeed, seems one of the most glaring historical examples of the hoary 
tradition—‘‘ No money in poetry!” Obviously our space limits make 
anything even approaching adequate notice of it quite impossible here, 
and a lengthy article might well be devoted entirely to the various 
incidents of those twenty melodious Books which rapidly captured the 
imagination of all sorts and conditions of men. Gondoliers and convicts 
could be heard chanting stanzas of it at their oars, it beguiled the 
tedium of Charles I’s captivity and stimulated, to a still unknown 
degree, the growth of English Romanticism. 

In later years the majority of English readers made its acquaintance 
only through the medium of Fairfax’s famous translation, * but we 
know that Spenser, whose Faerie Queene it helped to inspire, was well 
read in the Italian original and paid tribute to it, not only in word 
but in deed, by borrowing, for his own epic, several of its lines. The 
affinity between the two great poems is sufficiently close, but, patriotic 
prejudice apart, we may frankly admit that, in some respects, the 
Gerusalemme is the greater of the two. Though Tasso narrates a story 
of unrelenting strife between Christians and Paynims and celebrates the 
Christian victory in no lukewarm terms, we perceive in his viewpoint 
something above and beyond the battle, something which approaches 
the true love of peace. He shows little of Spenser’s bitter bias against 
the enemy, little of the convinced national creed which, in Spenser, 
made any sympathy with, or understanding of, the enemy’s case 
impossible. 

Among Tasso’s Saracens there are not only noble and brave men 
but lovely and lovable women, drawn with the clarity of tenderness, 
and few Christian maidens of fiction can successfully compete in 
pathetic charm with that dauntless young Amazon Clorinda, whom the 
Christian champion Tancredi hopelessly loves, unwittingly slays and, 
at her dying request, broken-heartedly baptises. Her last words to him 
haunt the memory, resolving the discord of this confessedly improbable, 
yet somehow convincing, “‘ course of true love.” 


“ Amice, hai vinto: io tti perdon, perdona Tu ancora! ... S’apre il 
cielo, 10 vado in pace.” 

(‘‘ Friend! Thou has conquered! As I pardon thee, Pardon me, 
too.... Heaven opens and I pass Into Heaven’s peace. . . ’). 


“In pace’! Tronical and even incredible as it seems, this 
romanticised story of “‘ holy war” leaves with the reader an under- 
lying impression of peace and pardon, of the slow possible growth of 
those “‘ olives of endless age’ which the first Crusaders, in their over- 


* Fairfax’s Translation. Excellently done, but lacking the peculiar music of the 
yriginal ; published in 1600, 
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hopeful enterprise, sincerely believed that they were planting. Tasso, | 
who, in his early years, shared their generous illusions, wrote the | 
Gerusalemme with the love of peace planted in his own gentle heart 
and with a genuine idealisation of such model Christian knights as 
Godfrey of Boulogne, who, “sated with strife turns). to Festi in 
the contemplation of the Eternal Blessedness”’; an edifying state in 
which the poet—and the poet’s readers !—must be content for the time 
to leave him and other pious warriors. 

Tasso was never again to write with such sustained fertility, force 
and fire, but fortunately he was still able to write, and, though the | 
bitter break with Ferrara proved lasting, there were other ducal cities 
where he was honourably welcomed and given the leisure needful for | 
his literary work, notably Mantua, where he lived for some time under | 
the protection of the Gonzaga family and where, at the desire of the 
young Duchess, he amended and completed his one tragedy, 
Torrismondo, a rather gloomy laborious effort, with its A‘dipus-like 
theme and sombre sensationalism. The beloved sister, Cornelia, was 
dead, but, thanks to the devoted friendship of Manso, Marquis Della 
Villa, he still had a home at Naples, where he could sojourn in peace and 
where he composed his didactic scriptural poem—Le Sette Giornate— 
on the Days of Creation. Years later this was to win the admiring 
interest of an eager Italian scholar and pilgrim, John Milton, and to 
gain the rather ambiguous honour of being, to some extent, “ lifted ” 
into Paradise Lost. Possibly, too, the fact that Tasso here chose to 
employ blank verse (the sczolt¢ vers, an unusual fashion with Italian 
poets) helped to form Milton’s well-known opinion that’ unrhymed 
verse is more dignified than rhymed. Some critics, indeed, call the 
“Seven Days of Creation’ prosaic, but though.it naturally lacks the 
luscious melody of his youthful work Tasso was still a poet, even when 
writing prose. His sagacious and often beautiful Platonic Dialogues and 
his charming Famuliar Letters are sufficient witness to that, and as 
his later years brought the philosophic mind he expressed himself 
in words of timeless significance and wisdom. 

Those years, though darkened by continued financial difficulties * 
and by the increase of the malady (called by him “ mia fastidiosa 
indisposizione ”’) from which he had long suffered and which must have 
been tubercular in origin, shine with a sober light of their own. He had 
always been sincerely religious and now his many distresses and 
disillusions had made his religion a reality ; more real, indeed, than 
the renown which had so often proved a mirage. Now, at long last, 
renown and religion united, as it were, to cheer the premature evening 
of his life, and the friendly and admiring Pope, Clement VIII, receiving 
him at the Vatican, signified an intention of bestowing on him the 
laureate erown, as Italy’s finest living poet. But while Torquato, in 
the hospitable monastery of San Onofrio on the Janiculum, awaited the 
long-desired summons to that long-delayed honour, another summons 
came instead. In his semi-monastic cell where he had asked to be 
lodged “in order to begin my conversation in Heaven ”’ (““ per comin- 
ciare la mia conversazione in Cielo ’’), on a spring day in the year 1595, 

* “ Financial difficulties.’’ The Rossis still withheld Porzia’s dower-money ! 
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he embraced death with a platonic composure, mingled. with an 
orthodox Christian penitence, and the laurel wreath, meant for his 
living head, was placed upon his bier. 
_ It remains to consider what lasting contribution “ Torquato’s 
Injured Shade” has left to the modern world ; a world, by the way, 
Whose democratic viewpoint may well mean little sympathy for one 
who relied so much on patronage and the favour of the great. But we 
have to remember that a gentle spirit born into an ungentle age almost 
instinctively seeks some sort of sanctuary in which its appointed tasks 
may be done, and Tasso, through many years and tribulations, still 
fulfilled his appointed tasks. His literary work indubitably added to the 
world’s stock of things of beauty and in his troubled yet somehow 
triumphant pilgrim soul, slowly yet steadfastly exchanging the 
standards of time for those of timelessness, we can see, if we choose, 
what he himself could see in the allegory of his own heroic poem—‘“‘ a 
glass and figure of human life.”’ 
. G. M. Horr. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


HE first world war and the Bolshevism that followed it 
brought into existence thousands of refugees, who claimed and 
received the right of asylum in democratic countries. Between 
the first and second world wars they settled into the life of their 
adopted countries, especially as Bolshevik persecution concentrated 
chiefly on the educated and specialised trained people, who were pro- 
claimed by that “ proletarian’ revolution to be their Public Enemies 
Number 1. The second world war, a still more total one than any- 
thing known in the history of humanity, except, perhaps, the Mongol 
and Tartar invasions of the Middle Ages, brought into Western and 
democratic countries millions of refugees, devoid of all belongings, 
clothing, food and protection. This time the words of Lenin, spoken 
to me in 1908 during his exile and again in 1918, were vindicated to 
the full. ‘‘ Wars,”’ he declared, “are a necessary prerequisite for our 
success. They bring economic chaos and economic chaos brings 
Extremism ”’; pointing to himself, he added, “and we Bolsheviks are 
Extremists.’”’ Hence Bolshevik opposition to all stabilising plans, 
Marshall or otherwise. 

According to a modest estimate the number of refugees, now called 
“Displaced Persons,’ immediately after the second world war, 
amounted to over ten million, adding over two and a half million who, 
owing to war and deportation, came from Sudeten Germany ; also one 
million Hungarians, then over two million of those thrown out from 
Prussia and other German provinces now incorporated in Polish 
territories. Naturally the democratic peoples, in dire need of many 
necessary things themselves, based their attitude towards these refu- 
gees on the wise but brutal principle “charity begins at home.” 
They took the line of least resistance and started repatriating them by 
force to the countries under Soviet rule, not bothering about what would 
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happen to them there ; though Soviet law and practice laid down that 
any person leaving the Soviet Union without special permission 
suffered the death penalty. Mass deportation was sometimes followed 
by mass suicide by men, women and children. This finally led to inter- 
vention by Field-Marshal Montgomery, General Eisenhower and the 
Roosevelt family, who stopped this mass murder, and thus the refugees 
received the right of asylum except those proved to be war crimi- 
nals. I must limit myself to one case which is typical in this respect | 
of the whole—the Ukrainian refugees. ; . 

They form a considerable part of this second emigration (the first 
was after World War I). Hitler, on his retreat, and even before that, | 
lacking manpower, exported by force to German labour camps over 
twelve million people from all conquered countries ; others followed, 
hoping to find their way to the West, if not during war then in the com-_ 
ing earlier or later peace, especially so as amongst the deportees were | 
their families and next of kin; also because they had nothing to look 
forward to by staying behind in their devastated lands, devastated first 
by the German conquerors, then by the Bolsheviks. I recall a talk with 
Lenin, then only starting his World Communistic Plans. When I 
argued with him that the forty-eight nations inhabiting the Russian 
Empire, hardly knowing how to read and write, would not understand 
and accept Communism, and that a bloodthirsty revolution would fol- 
low in which fifty million to sixty million people would be killed, 
without hesitation he said: “I don’t want them to understand or 
accept Communists. The Tsars had their nobility, their armies, their 
secret police, and they made the people do what the Tsars ordered them 
to do. Why could I not have my nobility—(the Communist Party 
which, by the way, hardly formed 4 per cent. of the people), the 
armies and the secret police (now called the N.K.V.D.) ? I will make 
them do what I want for the benefit of saving the world, for a better 
world of world Communism. As to fifty million to sixty million being 
destroyed—the more the better. I don’t need these present generations 
—they are poisoned by bourgeois and Imperialistic poison. What I 
want is a new generation, with whom Communism and its derivative 
—Collectivism—will not only be a creed and belief but an actual 
programme to be carried out during the lifetime of one or two genera- 
tions.” He added: “ Certainly I will use the existing generations as 
specialists, as manpower, as cannon fodder, if you want to put it that — 
way, but the quicker they go the better.” 

What Lenin started, Stalin carries out on an increasing scale, 
spreading his Communistic power over new territories. The outside 
world learned that these “‘ refugees,”’ in the majority of cases, were the 
élite and intelligentsia of those nations persecuted by Communism, 
and a wave of disapproval of Soviet practice broke forth within the 
nations which freely gave refuge and asylum to them. Hence every 
effort and co-operation was made by democratic nations to settle them 
in non-Communist lands, here in Europe and overseas, and this in an 
increasing degree. The I.R.O. helped it to proceed in an orderly way. 
Reputable papers of those countries started a campaign, and one read 
headlines such as “ Australia invites white emigrants,” announcing 
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that her goal for 1950 was to bring 200,000 émigrés, and the total 
number in the coming years must be three million. Canada, New 
Zealand and others followed suit, and amongst the numbers of refugees 
the Ukrainians are neither the last nor the least. And now we are at the 
beginning of a new chapter, that of the third emigration. Who are 
they and where did they come from ? 
_ They also come from the countries who became satellites to Soviet 
Russia, or those where world Communism penetrated strongly enough to 
dominate the policy of those newly acquired countries now attached to 
the chariot of world Communism, whether they are satellites of Soviet 
Russia in East Europe or further afield, such as the Dutch West Indies, 
Malaya, etc. Soviet aggression in this case came at a well-chosen 
moment. The countries which gave asylum to millions of Soviet victims 
are economically exhausted (the I.R.O. closes down for good this year) ; 
a new wave of homeless millions will add economic distress and chaos. 
Also the Soviets realised what injurious propaganda was spread against 
them by the first and second wave of refugees, disclosing what Sovietism 
is in fact ; and a new approach to deal with that problem was inaugu- 
rated by the Soviets and their allies, in the very midst of democratic 
people of Christian and European civilisation. They had three vital 
issues to cope with: (a) to bring more strain and economic distress in 
the outside world ; (4) to discredit the refugees ; (c) to penetrate into 
those circles where Communists were and are disliked. I recently visited 
Austria and Germany and saw it all at close quarters. This third wave 
of refugees is pouring now into the Western zones on an increasing 
scale. At first, for a considerable time, the Soviet frontier guards 
arrested all those who tried to cross the frontier ; now they detain them 
for two or three days and then let them proceed, but permeating these 
masses with about ro per cent. to 15 per cent. of their own agents, 
posing as simple refugees. On the other side, especially in Austria, 
they dangle before the Austrian Government promises of signing a 
peace treaty favourable to Austria (blaming the delay on the Allies), 
and meanwhile receive a free hand and co-operation on the part of the 
Austrian authorities in kidnapping and taking back anyone they believe 
to be anti-Communist. I was told on good authority that even a scale 
has been worked out on a basis of so many dollars per head. Anyway, 
the taking of refugees from Austria back to Soviet zones by force is a 
daily occurrence, spreading terror amongst the genuine refugees and 
also sowing in them a growing distrust of the democratic nations on the 
whole. At the same time the veiled Soviet agents, coming as “‘ refugees,”’ 
manage to receive through the usual channels the necessary support to 
go overseas as refugees, and as soon as they reach their destination 
(as in the case of thirty Ukrainian refugees going to Brazil) they openly 
join the Communist Party there. As a result the Austrian authorities, 
I was told, say, ‘“‘ We can’t sponsor and help the Ukrainians to go there, 
or to any other country, as they are all Communists.”’ No other nation 
in Europe suffered so much because of their opposition, in spite of all 
terrors, to Communism in all its forms. 

I have recently visited the whole Western Zone of Germany, where 
over 3,000 refugees each month cross “the Green Frontier,’ i.e. 
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illegally through bog and forest, and reaching the Free Zone, as they) 
call the British Zone. The using of the refugees by the Communists; 
tends to discredit the infiltration. This practice is now carried out ona 
large scale. It reminds me of outstanding examples in the past which 
are worth mentioning to prove the truth of what I say above. 

Case No. i. In the ’thirties the world outside the U.S.S.R. was: 
thrilled by the news that a prominent member of the Tscheka of! 
Leningrad escaped to Finland. His name was given as Oberputt 
and he managed to escape with the whole secret archives of the Foreign | 
Section of the Leningrad Tscheka. The obvious reaction at that time: 
was that all the Secret Services of the non-Soviet world went to Finland | 
and pounced on him as a godsend. He passed to them all his valuable : 
information, including all the lists of Soviet agents abroad, their! 
whereabouts, their alibis, their current accounts, etc. All this informa-. 
tion was found to be true when verified. Action was taken and all | 
were properly dealt with. What a blow, everybody thought, for the: 
spy organisation of the Third International! In a few weeks’ time: 
Oberput slipped back to Soviet Russia and the Central Tscheka in 
Moscow published his confessions. The net result was that, denouncing 
the smaller fry, the main and important body of the Third International 
went on unmolested in its usual way. 

Case No. 2. A few years later, a prominent Russian émigré, Shulgin, 
a former right-wing member of the Duma, a rich landowner of the 
Ukraine, escaped abroad. In the Duma he was the pillar of the reac- 
tionary wing and was a deadly enemy of the Soviets. He was known to 
possess a fabulous memory, and could cite without leaving his seat any 
law in the Duma, by-law, any statistics, without consulting books or 
documents. Finding himself out of reach of Moscow, he settled in 
Prague. He was a plucky man and could not stay quiet in his earnest 
desire to combat Bolshevism. He decided to go back and see things 
for himself, especially as Soviet propaganda had permeated the non- 
Soviet Press in Europe, spreading subtle lies that Soviet Russia was in 
full transition to a moderate course (the N.E.P., etc.). He communi- 
cated his decision only to two reliable friends. For over six months he 
concealed himself, grew a beard, and equipped himself with first-class 
faked Soviet documents. When ready he crossed to Poland. He roamed 
along the Soviet-Polish frontier for a few weeks until he succeeded in 
crossing into the Soviet Ukraine unnoticed by the Soviets. He went on 
foot, by train, by horse, etc., visited Kiev, his birthplace, then Moscow, 
then Leningrad. He recorded in his memory every detail and every 
talk. From Leningrad it took him a few weeks to succeed in crossing 
unnoticed the Soviet-Finnish frontier and thence to Paris. He then 
published a detailed report, called ‘‘ The Three Cities: Kiev, Moscow 
and Leningrad,” citing everything he heard and saw: on the whole, a 
not too favourable report for the Soviet régime. A few weeks passed 
and then the thunderbolt came. The Moscow Tscheka published a still 
more detailed report of his trip, citing, hour by hour, his progress 
through the U.S.S.R., the smallest detail of talks, etc. What happened 
was that, without his knowledge, the whole trip was organised by the 
Tscheka. Being honest he had to agree that the report published by the 
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Tscheka was true in all its details. And after that we are asked to believe 
that foreigners, not knowing the language, going as guests of the Soviet 
Government in the Intourists and other trips, see for themselves all 
they want to see. 

Case No. 3. Long before Hitler came to power, Germany had not 
only six and a half million members of the Communist Party but also a 
huge well-organised Comintern apparatus well concealed. Six weeks 
before Hitler came into power, the Moscow Soviets organised a huge 
organisation parallel to the previous Comintern in Germany. Nothing 
was known of it, even to the numerous and well-organised members of 
the old Comintern organisation existing for years in pre-Hitler Germany. 
In this new organisation not a single Jew was admitted ; all members, 
with rare exceptions, were Baltic barons, etc., with outspoken anti- 
Bolshevik views. When Hitler came to power this Moscow Comintern, 
newly organised, received from Moscow all the details of the former 
one : names, aliases, bank accounts, etc., and were ordered by Moscow 
to denounce the former organisation to Hitler. Complete “ liquidation ”’ 
by Hitler followed, whilst the new organisation, with such outstanding 
service to Hitler, became members of Hitler’s Gestapo, ad majorem 
gloriam Moscow. 

Two weeks after Hitler came to power, six and a half million former 
members of the German Communist Party became members of the 
S.A. and S.S., but not the leaders, who disappeared abroad. When, 
later, Dimitroff, head of the Comintern organisation in Europe, was 
caught by the Gestapo and brought to court in Leipzig, the Press of 
the world was thrilled with his “‘ courageous ”’ speeches defying Géring 
in court, and laughing at his threats that ‘“‘tomorrow you come out of 
here and I will wring your neck.” The very next night after that 
verbal duel, Hitler’s own plane deposited Dimitroff safely at the 
aerodrome of Moscow. And what about the full co-operation between 
Molotov and Ribbentrop, dividing East Europe amongst themselves 
and hoping that Hitler would destroy the Western Democracies, and 
broadcasting from Moscow advice to “lay down arms and stop the 
Imperialistic onslaught of the Allies,” joining hands with Hitler ? 
When faked court proceedings against high officials of Christian 
Churches take place in the Soviet zones, they are not accused of fighting 
for principles but are made to appear black-marketeers, homosexuals 
and what not; and if not all believe in it on this side of the Iron 
Curtain, the wise saying, ‘‘Calomniez calomniez, il en restera toujours 
quelque chose,” is true. When Soviet traitors are brought to heel 
the whole Press and authoritative sources proclaim that those traitors 
fight for principles and for ideals and are prepared to take punishment 
and become martyrs. In order that there should not be any mistake, 
we are told that only Communists fought Hitler and his gangs. 
The moral of this fable is obvious: We are warned—Beware of 
refugees ! 

To-day, with the third wave of refugees coming over, the Bolsheviks 
have learnt their lesson and exploit it to the utmost. We read that 
Tito is taking away naturalisation papers granted to Russian refugees, 
even from those who settled after World War I. They are proclaimed 
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Russian subjects, and delivered over the frontier to Soviet Bulgaria. 

The Soviets turn to their advantage every lack of knowledge of facts | 
by democratic peoples and their rulers. Those faked refugees whom they | 
infiltrated into the third and second waves help in this, and their | 
masters have, since the war, Soviet diplomatic immunity papers, 
whilst it is the genuine poor refugee who gets it in the neck ; and it is so 
easy to attack these helpless people, and to accuse them of crimes they | 
never committed. Knowing the bitter feelings between Russians and 
the Ukrainians on the one hand, and on the other between Poles and 
Ukrainians, they endanger the position of the Ukrainian refugees. In _ 
view of their past, the Poles and Russians always work hand in hand | 
for their common aim: to see the Ukraine divided and annexed by 
Russia in one part, and by Poland in the West. Their weapon and aim > 
are now to split from within the Ukrainian mass on such items as to 

range Greek Orthodox Ukrainians against those of the Greek Catholic — 
faith (especially as the division would also correspond to the geo- 

graphical division between East and West Ukrainian lands, the former 

coming from Western Ukraine, where the Greek Catholics were never 

allowed to exist under the Tsars and Soviets, and those of Greek 

Orthodox faith geographically situated in Eastern, i.e. Great Ukrainian 

lands. This was to be followed by a split on the basis of Galician and 

the Dniepro-Ukrainians, antagonising them one against the other; 

then declaring that one must split the Ukrainian intelligentsia (as 

a sort of higher species than the rest) from the “‘ masses,”’ as the latter 

are, they say, ignorant, egotistic, brutal, etc., knowing well that the 

years of revolution and wars hardly gave time to the Ukrainian youth 

to take degrees and become “ intelligentsia.’”’” Then they accuse others 

of being pro-German, because they belonged to the S.S. and other 

military formations of the German armies, knowing full well that they 

were mobilised by force by the Germans, and being intolerably pre- 

secuted by both Germans and Bolsheviks at that time, they saw this 

as the only path to reach the Western front and then to a man pass over 

to the Allies and join hands with them against the totalitarian tyrants. 

Then, last but not least, they proclaim all Ukrainians to be traitors 

if they do not become politically minded and completely directed by 

orders from a self-styled, so-called “‘ Ukrainian Government,” having 

its centre and all its activities in Germany, and connected with inter- 

national masonic political lodges in France, etc. If some follow that lead 

they are very short-sighted, as they must understand that this gives a 

formal right to the diplomatic representative of the Soviets to demand 

their extradition and conviction and, if they are genuine Polish patriots, 

‘they, by doing so, antagonise the Ukrainian nation and so prevent 

the possible future existence of an independent Polish State. Denuncia- 

tion and false reports are their weapons. But, thank God, genuine 

knowledge spreads among people, such is the good democratic British 

tradition of hearing the facts. If given sheer propaganda, the next 

time they say: “ Thank you, we have heard that before.” 


V. DE KOROSTOVETZ. 


TANGANYIKA YESTERDAY AND 
) TO-DAY 


EFORE German East Africa became administered by the 
Boss: after the first world war, the primitive African inhabitants 

knew what to expect. Life, for them, was to become subservient 
to their white overlords, and penalties for disobedience were severe. 
In the beginning, the harshness of their taskmasters led to rebellions. 
which were quelled by machine-gun fire, and such was the hatred 
engendered, and the fear of consequence, that the administrative offices 
were built in the shape of small forts throughout the territory ; often 
loopholed, with four-square walls and internal courtyards, flat-topped 
roofs with castellated embattlements, and all the accoutrements of 
small redoubts. They stand to-day, in many a Tanganyika township, 
wherever they have not been pulled down. 

After awhile the inhabitants settled down contentedly and happily. 
They found they were not going to be eaten or deported as slaves ; 
they had merely to work, and this was less than any conquering race 
had formerly demanded. There were no suspicions in their minds, no 
questionings as to the ultimate intentions of the white man, because 
their fate had been abundantly made clear. Neither was there worship 
of the white men, who steadily appeared in ever-increasing numbers, 
and began to shoulder them aside so that they should cultivate rubber, 
sisal and coffee ; except, perhaps, the admiration of the weak for the 
strong. Did not these invaders ruthlessly snatch at their young women, 
a mere suggestion to be interpreted as a command, just as their own 
chiefs did, and still do? Did they not carouse at night and drink 
intoxicating liquors until they were carried home stupefied? The 
Germans often vied with each other to border their garden flower beds 
with sunken, up-ended beer bottles ! 

No wonder the Africans were puzzled for awhile when the British 
took over. Here were the new conquerors, more powerful than their 
former masters and, perhaps, more harsh, yet, curiously enough, they 
proved to be appeasingly mild. Offenders were warned, and warned 
again in British courts, seldom beaten, rarely imprisoned, and hanged 
for murder behind closed doors. Known murderers were acquitted 
because of some legal quibble, or the absence of sufficient evidence, 
until the people began to shake their heads. As an intelligent African 
instructor said in 1925: “‘ The Germans were strong! They dragged 
a man out of his hut and hanged him from the nearest tree. We all 
knew the man was guilty, and we watched him kicking in mid-air ! ” 

The ruling chiefs or their heirs whom the Germans had deposed were 
sought for and reinstated. Indirect rule began, and it was then that the 
African of Tanganyika Territory began to have confidence, began to 
have a gleam of hope that they had a future to which the white men 
were guiding them. Why? Such altruism was incomprehensible, and 
so each one in his own way began to hope, and wait, and watch. 
Servants in British households watched their masters and mistresses ; 
responded to humane treatment ; became aware of their human weak- 
nesses and loved them for these, provided they were not too bad. If 
those servants were ill-treated, then, most wonderful of all, the local 
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magistrate would punish these people of his own race if a case had been — 
proved against them. The African clerks in administration offices spread | 
the news among the villages of this strange but wonderful justice. 
Missions taught—as they had already taught during the German 
régime, to do them justice—that all men were equal before God. Men 
must love their neighbours, no matter what was their standing and 
colour, men must conform to Christian laws and customs to win an | 
honoured place in that mystical hereafter. This was the white man’s | 
religion. The ceremonial, the mysteries, the Sunday meetings, the | 
ancillary welfare and games, and treatment of the sick were all so _ 
satisfying—the laws so sound to all who were not evil minded. And yet, _ 
why did so few white men go to church ? They married in church ; their 
children were baptised in church; perhaps they had learnt all the 
teaching that was necessary, and had need to go to church only occasion- 
ally. Did they all believe in God—did they all conform to Christian — 
teaching ? No, they certainly did not. Ah, well, there were “ bad” 
people among themselves so this was understandable. y 
But why were there so many different forms of this religion among 
the white people ? This was a puzzling thing which not even one’s own 
master could answer clearly. There were the Indians and Arabs; 
shopkeepers who often cheated, and yet seemed more devout concerning 
their own religions than the white races. By now there were so many 
different kinds of white men entering their country ; Greeks, Italians, 
French, Dutch, even the Germans came back again, and had meetings 
among themselves. They were as harsh in the treatment of their 
servants as they had been before, provided an Englishman was nowhere 
to be seen. There were settlers who occupied the old German estates ; 
people who were obviously working for their own profit ; people who 
employed recruiters to persuade the people to work for them. It was 
harder work than the people had been used to in their own fields, but 
the money was helpful. It bought so many new and entrancing things, 
and saved them from selling cattle to pay their taxes. There were good 
settlers and bad settlers ; men whom one could love, and others whom 
one despised. . 
Long before schools were numerous and education began to have 
its effect the African people began to judge the alien peoples who 
resided in their country. They despised some races and respected 
others. There was a time when they almost worshipped the British ; 
those governmental administrative and departmental officers all 
apparently working for their good; those honest and jovial men 
among the settlers ; those patient self-effacing men among the mission- 
aries. The black sheep among them were nothing to worry about. 
Had not African interests been declared paramount ? The old African 
chiefs sighed with relief, and had a new admiration for the British 
Government when this declaration was made again and again in spite 
of murmurings among the hotheads of the few scattered settlers. 
Promises were being implemented, indirect rule was being moulded 
gradually and surely towards the African taking a bigger share in the 
administration of his own country—towards that distant time, no 
matter how far off it was, when all would be educated, and given full 
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franchise. The sons of chiefs were educated and stepped into their 
fathers’ shoes. All watched the Government now with respect, though 
some wondered whether the attitude of Government was not directed 
in their favour because it held only a mandate to govern for the people. 
Quite a number were educated sufficiently at last to read about the 
happenings in other countries where the African interests were not 
paramount under British rule. 

How unexpected was the second world war ! How difficult it was for 
them to understand how a defeated enemy could be permitted to regain 
such strength as to cause war again. The white men who had always 
preached against their own tribal wars were now fighting each other 
once more with horrible ferocity. Did not both the British and the 
Germans profess to be Christians? The Africans gave up the struggle 
to understand. By now they preferred and trusted British rule. New 
commands, forced labour, a powerful drive to produce more food- 
stuffs and more raw products to send overseas were all accepted to help 
the British win their war. The chiefs and people alike were respectful, 
and loyal, and helpful. It is idle to say that they dared not be anything 
else when such loyalty was volunteered. 

During those days more and more of the common people were being 
educated and beginning to read English newspapers. Even in their own 
country they knew how the settler community had endeavoured to 
retain the direction of labour imposed during the war. They read of the 
ever-growing agitation in Kenya and Southern Rhodesia for amalgama- 
tion with other territories, and there grew in their minds a grave 
suspicion of the white man’s aims. Meanwhile the loyal chiefs held fast, 
condemning these educated folk of their own race who began to voice 
their fears. Educated men who saw surrounding them a sea of ignorance 
among their own race, and becoming convinced that their future 
security was threatened they were whipped by fear and frustration into 
becoming agitators of the worse kind, disliked by the Government and 
by the chiefs until the present British Government shocked all the East 
African races by abrogating the word paramountcy. 

Since it was declared that African rights were no longer paramount, 
but, instead, that the rights of the African and of the minority alien 
races should henceforward be considered equal, those hard-won loyalties 
have been undermined. Furthermore, such confidence has been given 
to the politically minded among the settler community that the forceful 
amalgamation of territories without consideration to the wishes of the 
people is now considered inevitable. Only recently has the settler 
community demanded that recognition should be given to white 
leadership. Kenya Colony has always agitated for closer union with 
Tanganyika and Uganda ; Southern Rhodesia is now working hard to 
cause the amalgamation of Central African Territories against the 
wishes of the indigenous peoples of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; 
and it would then be only a step before the East and Central groups 
became united as well. So now, we return full circle to where we began 
to be watched, and judged. The most astounding thing of all is that 
the under-dog, the African, has lost ground, and is losing hope and 
trust in Britain. A. E. HAARER. 


JAMAICANS IN ENGLAND 


. YEARLY five hundred West Indians from Jamaica and | 
IN tisice came to England in June 1948: they were immigrants 
seeking work and, as one of them said, there was surely nothing 
against their coming. They were met by representatives of the Colonial | 
Office and of the Ministry of Labour, and in a minor way they were } 
féted and looked after until their welfare was assured. They had paid | 
their passage, which amounted to £28—cheap berths offered by a | 
shipping company—to leave a land, as the Jamaican contingent said, | 
which no longer offered them work, where cost of living was high, and | 
for those who were fortunate to be in work wages were low. Many had | 
been unemployed for several years, hence as builders, carpenters, farm | 
workers, artists, servants and students they emigrated to try their 
luck in this country. Since the arrival of these immigrants there has _ 
been a steady influx of young men from Jamaica ; but they have come > 
as stowaways. Almost every week Jamaica banana boats bring more 
stowaways, sometimes as many as a dozen in one boat. They are sent 
to prison, but later swell the Jamaican population in this country ; 
incidentally, the term of imprisonment has not deterred the stowaway, 
since he is coming in greater numbers. Labour troubles for years have 
disturbed Jamaica, and every man who runs away from the “ Blessed 
Isle ’’ forges another link in a chain which has dragged its way through 
the island’s life. The stowaway has been long finding a free berth but 
he has moved to it ever since 1834. He wants work. 

The Jamaican labour market is overcrowded and the population 
increases ; those who want to try their fortunes now turn to Britain 
(some nearby countries are closed to them), and perhaps they have 
heard that non-British refugees have been allowed to enter the country 
for industrial purposes, and they are British subjects! The Jamaican 
negro has an independence of mind and character which has been won 
over a period of years, and it is because of that independence that he 
seeks to leave behind poverty, frustration and limitation in order to 
find that freedom which, never written into any constitution of 
government, he knows is his. He has learned a greater freedom than 
that given to him in 1834, for he now knows he has a human right 
to freedom from arrest for his convictions, he has a freedom of speech 
and of religion, and as a British citizen the liberty of being tried by a 
jury, the protection of the courts of justice and many other rights 
which have accumulated to him throughout the years. The emanci- 
pated slave has become a free man, and that freedom sometimes finds 
its last refuge in leaving the country which denies opportunity. 

In estimating the reasons why Jamaicans now come to England it is 
necessary to go back as far as 1865, when the Jamaican negro found his 
voice in the most serious rebellion and disturbance since emancipation. 
In slavery days the negro had no rights and few friends (save for Free 
Church missionaries who from early days sponsored their cause and 
served them at great personal cost) and from thelmiddlelof the seventeenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth centuries were the property of slave 
owners who thought them sub-human and whipped them into obedience. 
Slaves had no social life, no civic rights, little religious oversight, save 
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what was unlawfully given to them, and education, too, was generally 
denied. The strongest males were frequently used for breeding : they 
were not allowed to have morals. In spite of bondage there was 
freedom in their souls, and often serious slave uprisings, some of the 
worst being in 1832, made their white masters afraid. The effect of 
emancipation was to turn liberated slaves loose in the country without 
proper means of livelihood, for while masters were compensated 
nothing was done to make the transition easy for slaves, hence labour 
troubles, riots and rebellion against conditions were prevalent. The 
repercussions of 1865 are still felt: they were evil days; food costly 
and scarce, little employment, housing deplorable, no recreation, and 
at that time half a million of a population with less than two thousand 
voters, when suddenly negro patience broke and a voice was heard. 
It happened that on October 7th in Morant Bay court a lad was fined 
four shillings for assaulting a woman, and another negro was charged 
with trespass. Against these prosecutions the mob outsiderebelled, broke 
into the courthouse and rescued the accused. Arrest warrants issued 
against the leaders, W. G. Gordon and Paul Bougle, were of no effect and 
military and naval help sent by Governor Eyre from Kingston arrived 
too late to prevent another attack on the courthouse when the Custos and 
nearly all the white people of the town were murdered. Gordon was a 
coloured member of the Legislative Assembly and Bougle a negro 
agitator ; both were removed to Kingston for trial, an action for which 
Governor Eyre was severely criticised, since martial law did not apply 
to Kingston. There has been nothing like that rebellion since, and it 
can stand as a symbol that in Paul Bougle the negro insisted on being 
heard ; since then he has largely come into his own. There is now 
universal franchise, negroes govern their own country, there is political 
and social freedom, but still economic conditions oppress the people 
and there are those who fear the resources of the country are not 
adequate for the needs of the population, now roughly one and a 
quarter million. Since 1865 the Jamaican negro has sought expansion 
and this urge brings him to England. 

There are other causes too: one is bananas. The banana industry, 
a few years ago the premier industry in the island, has suffered a setback 
due not only to wartime restrictions but to the loss of bananas through 
disease. Bananas were the smallholders’ mainstay as well as a source 
of labour for workers, but the industry has lost its prime place, mainly 
due to the ravages of Panama and Leaf Spot diseases. Pre-war exports 
reached a total of twenty-eight million stems; exports now are about 
a quarter of that total. Other newly started industries have not 
absorbed the redundant labour of a curtailed banana industry. Not 
only has this an effect on individuals but serious national repercussions 
follow on so great a loss of a money-earning crop, and money is needed 
in order to live. After the Spanish invasion, and following the extermina- 
tion of the Arawaks, the country was divided between eight noble 
Spanish families, they lived well ; after the British conquest in 1655, 
2,000 acre plots were granted to English gentlemen, and since three 
years later the combined population of whites and negroes didnot exceed 
three thousand, they also lived well; but now a million and a quarter 
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people find problems of living acute. There is always sugar in Jamaica, | 
and while it has regained the place as the island’s premier industry 
it does not absorb all the available labour and is not grown in all 
parts of the country. Jamaica is a black man’s country but the sugar 
industry takes in most of the East Indian labour available. Sugar is. 
a highly organised industry: it is not a small-grower’s crop and to 
be employed on the sugar estates many feel is to surrender their | 
independence. However, though sugar is closely associated with 
history and island development it cannot provide work for all who | 
want work. 

Jamaicans come to England to find solution of their problems and _ 
the influence of white tourists in this decision cannot be ignored. The 
tourist trade is valuable and efforts are made to expand it: there are 
disadvantages. The Mecca of tourists is Montego Bay, a small insignifi- 
cant village of no importance in Columbus’s day but now prosperous, 
highly organised and crowded with luxury hotels. Globe-trotters. 
display themselves without the slightest reticence : the surface of life 
is barely skimmed in the make-belief of the thrill of a tropical romance. 
The white tourist has opened a world of plenty, leisure, privilege and 
comfort to the Jamaican negro who concluded that the countries from 
which tourists come must indeed flow with milk and honey over 
golden streets; and has not the British way of life been glamorously 
portrayed on the cinema screen? When the Jamaican leaves his 
beautiful country, on account of economic hardship, to seek his fortune 
in Britain he comes as a loyal subject of the British Crown speaking 
English as his native tongue and expecting to find a welcome akin to 
that given to visitors to his country. In disillusionment the idea of the 
land of plenty is soon dispelled. 

The life of Jamaicans who domicile in this country is for the most 
part the exchange of one set of hard circumstances for another, and 
that they tend to become an isolated group within the population is 
neither their fault nor that of the white people among whom they have 
chosen to live, but is due to changed conditions of life. The British 
climate is vastly different from that of Jamaica, where the sun shines 
all the year round, and it is so easy for a man to get a grudge against 
everything because of a grouse against the climate. British food is. 
different and one’s outlook can soon become jaundiced if asked to put 
up with roast beef in exchange for rice and red peas. Housing conditions 
are different and it can feel strange sitting at a table instead of on a 
veranda. Work is different, even if on a farm, but it is not for agricul- 
tural work that Jamaicans are willing to take the risk of stowing away, 
and it can be disconcerting to discover that the best industrial and 
office jobs are held by skilled workmen who belong to closed trade 
union groups. Everything is different from that to which they have 
been accustomed and from what they expected, until feeling lost there 
is abandon to whatever comes. Many of those domiciled here marry 
white girls, not of the best types, with resultant problems that further 
vex their existence. It almost appears that the second state of 
Jamaicans in England becomes worse than the first in Jamaica. 


FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 


HAUNTED HALLS 


E in Britain have more and better ghosts than any other 
WV country. Not that there is any particular virtue in that : 
the reason is we’ve been here longer. For some unknown 
reason they appear to have a particular partiality for East Anglia and 
Scotland, and it is not surprising that many of our venerable mansions 
and castles, standing in a countryside steeped in history, are the haunt 
of supernatural beings. One of the most famous of such residences is 
Glamis Castle, home of the Queen, and for centuries the family seat 
of the Earls of Strathmore. This gloomy pile, situated in the heart of 
the Scottish Highlands, is the reputed scene of Duncan’s murder, and the 
room where he was treacherously stabbed by Macbeth, whose guest 
he was, can still be seen. This tragedy is not the only grim legend 
associated with the castle. There is one far more terrible, at any rate, 
according to legend. It is stated never to have been revealed to a living 
soul outside those who must know it, and naturally there are several 
versions of the story, but it is said that on the night before he is twenty- 
one the heir to the seat must be solemnly initiated into the mystery 
bythe reigning earl and his factor. 

Some years ago the Earl then living said to one who inquired the 
key to the riddle: “If you would guess the nature of the secret you 
would go down on your knees and thank God it is not yours.” The 
mystery is reputed to do with a secret chamber, built into the fifteen- 
feet-thick walls of the castle. It is said that on the night of the initia- 
tion the three men smash down the covering wall, and immediately 
afterwards the damage is repaired. Many legends cling to the haunted 
chamber, some speaking of a Lady Glamis who was burnt as a witch 
for being in league with the Devil ; another of a hideous monster ; and 
one of an inhuman child born because of a terrible curse on the family. 
This curse is intimately linked with the spirits of the two men who 
are said to haunt this chamber. Centuries ago the reigning Earl had 
as his guest the Earl of Crawford, known as the “ Tiger Earl.’’ One 
Saturday evening both grew hot-blooded over a game of cards. Mid- 
night was at hand, and a manservant called Strathmore’s attention to 
the hour and that Sunday was at hand. “ Away with you!”’ roared 
his master. ‘‘ What care we about the hour? We finish the game, if 
we play till the crack of doom!” A moment later midnight was 
struck, and a stranger appeared in the room. Yet the door had not 
opened. ‘‘ Ye shall finish the game at the crack of doom,” came from 
his lips. The terrified men shrank back at his words, and he went on: 
“ Tt shall be your punishment, ye who keep not the Sabbath holy, to 
play for one evening in every year until the Day of Judgment shall 
come.” Then he vanished, and the two Earls fled the terrible room, but 
every year on the anniversary of the game, as if drawn by some un- 
earthly power, they went back to it. The story is that after their 
death their spirits have continued to haunt the chamber, until to-day. 

Among English sovereigns, Henry VIII was no doubt quite hail- 
fellow-well-met in his earlier days, but his bloodthirsty acts later in 
life made him responsible for more blue-blooded ghosts than any other 
man in British history. Most noted of all is the unfortunate Anne 
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Boleyn, who on the evening of her execution revisits the ancestral | 


home of her family, that ‘‘ dream of beauty,” as it has been termed, 


Blickling Hall, set in the quiet Norfolk countryside. The unhappy | 


young Queen rides up the drive from the park in a black hearse-like 
carriage, drawn by four headless horses and driven by a headless 
coachman. She is dressed all in white and her hands support her severed 


head, which rests upon her knees. The coach reaches the door at mid- | 


night, then vanishes, but in the long corridor a headless spectre glides. 
The spirit of Henry VIII—none wonders at it—is restless, too. In 
the cloisters of Windsor Castle, the oldest inhabited royal residence in 


the world, can be seen a half-timbered window, at which Anne is said | 
to have been sitting when Henry first saw her. His ghost still walks | 


in the cloisters beneath her window, moaning, and seeking for her to | 


forgive him. Not only at Blickling does the.spirit of the unhappy 
young Queen glide, but also in the Haunted Gallery of Hampton Court, 
the stately palace on the Thames fifteen miles from London, built by 
Wolsey. A few years back the gallery was opened to the public.. Here, 
too, is another tragic ghost, that of Jane Seymour, Henry’s Queen 
who died when the prince who became Edward VI was born. The 


spirit wanders along the Silver Stick Gallery bearing a lighted taper. 


Perhaps Hampton’s most pitiable phantom is that of Queen, Catherine 
Howard, which runs shrieking along the galleries as if fleeing from 
persecutors. Especially is this so on moonlit nights and in the autumn 
of the year. History records that the Queen, a mere girl of twenty, 
was to be arrested but she ran screaming down the corridors to the 
chapel where Henry was hearing Mass. He took no notice and she 
was dragged away to the axe and the block. 

Such an historic building as the Tower of London, that sombre 
fortress which has stood frowning over the Thames since Norman 
times, has witnessed many a happening worthy of spectral perpetua- 
tion. A remarkable incident relating to its haunting occurred in 1864. 
A rifleman was court-martialled for being asleep at his post. His 
defence was that he was attacked by a ghostly figure which he charged 
with his bayonet, and then fainted, terror-stricken. Two witnesses 
- corroborated his story and the soldier was acquitted. Afterwards the 
post became so notorious that the men would do anything to avoid 
doing duty there. Inexplicable happenings were reported in May 
1931 by Major-General Sir George Younghusband, who was then 
Keeper of the Crown Jewels. These supernatural events occurred over 
a period of twelve years. Soon after he took up residence over the 
Traitor’s Gate, he was dressing at about eight in the morning, when the 
_ doer opened slowly. He moved to close it, but before he could do so 
it shut of its own accord. And there was no wind. Four days later 
the incident was repeated. Then came the most mysterious incident 
of all. After broadcasting was over one day the General’s portable set 
was put away in a room known as the Oratory of St. Thomas a Becket. 
The set had two spring locks but no key. The Oratory was locked and 
Sir George left the Tower for a time. On coming back to the Tower 
it was discovered that although the Oratory had not been opened in 
the interim the radio set was firmly locked and the apparatus inside 
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out of order. A locksmith had to be called to open it. The remarkable 
thing is that General Younghusband had never had a key to the set. 
For centuries ghosts haunted Holland House, London, one of the city’s 
most historic mansions. All the phantoms were of high degree, and 
one story tells how the lovely daughter of the first Earl of Holland was 
walking in the garden when she came face to face with her own ghost 
“as in a looking-glass.” Her sister, the Lady Elizabeth Thynne, also 
saw her own spirit before she died. Their father had made preparations 
to give a magnificent banquet to Prince Charles when he married 
Henrietta of France, but for an unexplained reason the feast was 
never given. A deep melancholy settled upon the Earl, and during the 
Civil War he was captured and executed. After his death his ghost 
haunted the grand staircase and the Gilt Room, the intended place 
of the ball, carrying the head of the Earl in its arms. 

Travelling farther up the Thames, in Berkshire one comes to 
Bisham Abbey, where a hapless child, slain by its mother, has given 
rise to the story of the phantom of the abbey. A few years ago 
remarkable confirmation was discovered of the truth of the sad 
story. The mother in the incident was Lady Hoby, who died in 1609. 
Her stern features can still be seen in the portrait hanging in Bisham 
Church, only a short distance from Marlow-on-the-Thames. Although 
an accomplished scholar, Lady Hoby was a tyrant towards her little 
son William, who was a dull pupil. He continually blotted his work- 
books, for which his mother thrashed him mercilessly. One day, being 
more than usually violent, she killed the boy by hitting him over the 
head and shoulders with a heavy stick. Ever since remorse has driven 
her back to the house she defiled—to be seen gliding through a certain 
chamber and endeavouring to rid her hands of the blood upon them. 
When, the mansion was being altered some ancient copy-books were 
discovered behind the wainscoting. They bore the name and date of 
the murdered boy and were covered with blots. 

Ghosts appear to certain families when an unusual event or a death 
is to occur. One of the most notable of these family apparitions is the 
drummer of the Scottish family of Ogilvie, whose home is at Cortachy 
Castle. One of the most impressive stories told of this phantom con- 
cerns a lady who was staying at the castle. One night she heard the 
sound of a drum beneath her window. At the time she knew nothing 
of this family visitant, but she mentioned the occurrence to the head 
of the family and he turned deadly pale. A few days after she left the 
visitor was told of the dread character of the happening, and almost 
at the same moment news came to her of the death of a prominent 
member of the family. The Orford family is visited by the shade of a 
woman whose tomb in the ruined church in Wolterton Park, Norfolk, 
was disturbed by an ancestor of the present family, of the line of Sir 
Robert Walpole, our first Prime Minister. At least one story of her 
appearance in modern times has been fully authenticated. In Decem- 
ber 1894 the late Dorothy Nevill received a note from her brother, then 
Lord Orford, saying, ‘I hear from Norfolk that the White Lady has 
been seen again. It is you or I this time, Dolly, for we are the only 
ones left.’ Shortly afterwards he died. 
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Dr. Jessop, a prominent ecclesiastic, was staying with this family 
when he experienced a psychic visitation that created a stir last century. 
He had gone to the tiny village of Mannington, with its moated hall, 
where the Orfords then were, to take notes upon some rare books; 
in Lord Orford’s library. The rest of the family had retired and Dr. 
Jessop was left to his studies in a room adjoining the library. It was: 
one o’clock in the morning and the books lay at the doctor’s side. He > 
was engaged on his last few notes when, to use his own words, “ As I| 
was actually writing, I saw a large white hand within a foot of my? 
elbow. Turning my head, there sat the figure of a somewhat large man, , 
with his back to the fire, bending slightly over the table, and apparently ) 
examining the pile of books that I had been at work upon. The man’s } 
face was turned away from me, but I saw his closely cut reddish brown, | 
hair, his ear and shaved cheek, the eyebrow, the corner of the right eye, | 
the side of the forehead, and the large high cheekbone. He was dressed | 
in what I can only describe as a kind of ecclesiastical habit of thick 
corded silk, or some such material, close up to the throat, and a narrow 
rim or edging of about an inch broad, of satin or velvet, serving as a | 
stand-up collar and fitting close to the chin. The right hand, which 
had at first attracted my attention, was grasping, without any great 
pressure, the left hand; both hands were in perfect repose, and the 
large blue veins of the right hand were conspicuous. I remember 
thinking that the hand was like the hand of Velazquez’ magnificent 
‘Dead Knight ’ in the National Gallery.” The learned doctor goes on 
to describe how he moved his left hand from his writing paper, and 
the figure vanished. He went on with his writing, and five minutes 
later his spectral companion, returned. Dr. Jessop framed a sentence, 
but found he was afraid of the sound of his own voice. He continued 
working with the unearthly figure at his side, then finishing, shut his 
book, and at the movement the figure vanished. There dawned on him 
a suspicion he was beginning to lose his nerve, so he went to bed, and 
records he slept soundly. EDMUND ROBERTS. 


SALT 


VERY learned tome published a year or two back was entitled 
Asie in Administration and Finance, 1558-1825. Actually it is 

a book of 500 pages all about salt. When the Professor of History 
at Manchester University wrote this he was advised by a candid friend 
to keep “salt” off the title-page because people would not believe it 
could ever have been important—it appears on the table at meal-times 
-and is consumed as a matter of course or thrown away. Yet salt has 
played a prominent part in the world’s history, and is still very precious 
in Africa and the East, and not infrequently a native chief barters away 
one of his numerous wives for it. Salt is, because of the way civilised 
man cooks his food, indispensable to countless millions of people. 
There has been much debate as to its value to health, and there is no 
question that in some ways it is extremely valuable in maintaining 
it, especially in the tropics. A striking affirmation of this came from 
India, shortly before it was granted independence. A report on the 
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health of the army in India said that an extra salt ration is believed to 
have proved beneficial in the maintenance of the general health of 
certain troops in hot weather, and is considered to be useful in the 
prevention or reduction of heat-strokes and the effects of heat. To 
allow for the increased salt loss from profuse perspiration during hot 
weather, extra salt was being issued at such stations as Multan, Feroze- 
pore, Peshawar and Kohat. The famous traveller A. F. Tschiffely, 
who made the epic ride on horseback from South America to New York, 
commenting on this, said during his journeys through hot desert 
regions, particularly along the Peruvian coast, he always carried with 
him a bottle containing a mixture of lemon and lime juice, mixed with 
salt water. The natives advised him to do this, as it prevents exhaustion 
caused by the loss of salt from perspiration. In confirmation of this, 
the effects of water mixed with a little salt are well known to Welsh 
miners who work in certain hot pits. 

Salt has been used by man from time immemorial, although it appears 
from the Odyssey that in the time of the Greeks certain inland tribes 
knew nothing about it, nor did some Indian peoples until the coming of 
white men, and the same was true of parts of America. Only where men 
live mainly on milk and flesh—the latter consumed raw or roasted—is 
it possible to go without ordinary salt. That is why some of the nomads 
of the desert are able to live without salt, among them the Bedouins 
of Southern Arabia. Salt is the mark of an agricultural people, and a 
cereal or vegetable diet necessitates the use of salt. Boiled meat, of 
which British housewives are sometimes too fond, also calls for it. The 
value of salt to people living somewhat artificial existences has been 
known for centuries, and the Middle Ages, which succeeded in dis- 
covering every refinement of torture, made use of this knowledge. In 
Holland one of the legal punishments was to deprive a man of salt, and 
this caused depression and illness. Criminals in Sweden were at one © 
time allowed, as an alternative to capital punishment, to abstain from 
salt for a month, with the result that they usually died. During sieges 
and famines lack of salt always causes suffering and ill-health. In 
medieval times salt was of such importance in the diet that one’s 
social standing was shown by whether one sat above or below the salt 
at table. 

A remarkable experiment was carried out and reported in the 
Lancet a few years ago. A medical man, Dr. McCance, and three 
students, one a woman, underwent deprivation of salt in order to test 
the effect on the human body. It took about a week to render the body 
deficient in salt. The experimenters ate salt-free food, special bread and 
milk, salt-free butter, thrice-boiled vegetables, jam, fruit and home- 
made salt-free toffee. They also lost as much salt as possible through 
perspiration. Strange symptoms soon resulted. The four lost their 
appetite, and a peculiar sensation arose in the mouth which was not 
a true thirst. All food seemed to be tasteless, cigarettes lost their 
flavour, and there was a feeling of sickness. Cramps developed in the 
muscles, and the experimenters suffered from excessive fatigue and a 
general sense of exhaustion. Dr. McCance even found shaving tiring, 
and his arm felt unable to move. Two of the students “ got into an 
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extraordinary interesting state in which they were content to sit and do 
nothing in a chair, sometimes for hours on end.” They all became worn- 
looking and ill, although they continued to eat. The report indicated 
that the research revealed a similarity between the symptoms and those 
of Addison’s disease. In recent years the use of salt in its treatment has 
produced striking results. ; 

The evidence is that salt does play a vital part in the chemical 
processes of the body, and the fact that most people find they require 
it cannot be entirely put down to the fact that civilised races are 
inclined to gravely reduce the food value of their diet by over-cooking. 
The primitive native will make periodic treks to the sea in order to have 
a meal cooked in salt water now and then, as he believes he will be sick 
if he does not have it so. Missionaries in such countries as New Guinea 
bear testimony as to this habit. Animals know nothing of dietetics, 
yet some seem to crave for it, and dogs and other wild beasts regularly 
resort to springs containing salt. Herbivores, in particular, seek after 
it, and places where it is found are favoured by ruminants. In primeval 
forests these creatures make paths converging on the salt deposits from 
all directions. It seems that the salt is essential to their health and 
vigour. Now we begin to see why salt has played such a tremendous 
part in the history of civilisation ; salt is a necessity, although Professor 
Hughes calls it a luxury, saying that “ for two-thirds of the human race 
salt is still the first of luxuries.’’ Perhaps salt is not necessary for 
human existence, and in that sense is a luxury, but there is no doubt 
that, living artificially as we do, salt is an essential item in our diet. 
Men have longed for it and enjoyed it since prehistoric times, and they 
have always consumed it when they could get it—and, as suggested, 
not only men but beasts. 

It was one of the first articles of trade and is still a medium of ex- 
change in the East. Cakes of it have been used as money for countless 
years. Marco Polo spoke of this, and salt played an important part in 
the financial system of the Mogul Emperors. Salt was also used as 
money in Tibet, Abyssinia, and other parts of Africa, and the custom 
persists in some areas. It was the custom, too, for Roman soldiers to’ 
receive salt as part of their pay. This amount was known as “salarium,” 
salt money. Hence our word salary. As Professor Hughes reminds us, 
salt has other uses besides being an accompaniment to food: “it isa 
great preservative, a medicine, a manure, and it has been employed in 
several industrial processes. It is evidently a first-class object for 
taxation, and that is why it became politically as well as socially 
important. It has been taxed in most countries for centuries and still is" 
~ in some. It was long taxed in Britain, and the impost caused great 
trouble, internal and external. The tax was finally repealed in 1825 
after a great struggle which lasted for several years.” It is said that 
several Chancellors of the Exchequer have toyed with the idea of taxing 
it again, and Sir William Hicks-Beach is reputed to have considered 
the impost, but no formal proposal was ever made. Not many years | 
before the tax was repealed it was fifteen shillings a bushel, equal to. 
thirty or forty times the value of the article. No wonder salt smuggling | 
was prevalent. In the East salt taxes have been so exorbitant that. 
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trouble has often arisen, and there have been many instances of this in 
India. Because of the heavy taxation, salt in the Orient frequently 
reached the consumer in an impure state, largely mixed with earth. 
Knowing this we can understand better the meaning of the New 
Testament phrase, “ the salt which has lost its savour.”” What happens 
is that the salt is washed out of the mixture, and the salt which has 
lost its savour is the impurity which is left. 

' Among the most remarkable sights the world can show are the great 
salt caravans of the Sahara. Thousands of camels cross the vast wastes 
of the desert, laden with salt, which is more precious than gold to the 
tribesmen, some of whom in Western and Central Africa even to-day 
barter wives and children for it. Modern methods of communication 
are seen in the Sahara nowadays, for motor coaches and lorries regularly 
cross it, but it will be long before mechanical transport replaces the 
long, slow marches of the salt caravans, some of which number 15,000 
camels. Their arrival, twice annually, is one of the sights of the year at 
Timbuctoo, much of whose wealth was founded on salt. Its renown as 
a mart for the bartering of this commodity spread to Europe, and at the 
height of its glory the fabulous city was the resort of wealthy and 
learned classes, many of the houses boasted large libraries, and educa- 
tion reached a high standard. 

The Sahara route is not the only famous salt highway. In early times 
incense shared with salt the distinction of being the chief economic and 
religious necessity of the people. In consequence we find that many 
of the great highways of trade of the ancient world were established in 
order to convey them, and the route to Timbuctoo is a survival of 
these. The great Greek historian Herodotus—known as the Father of 
History—trecords the vast trade between the Syrian ports and the 
Persian Gulf, which owed its inception to the renowned salt of Palmyra, 
once a mighty merchant city, now a collection of Arab hovels in Syria. 
One of the oldest roads in Italy is the Via Salaria, a salt road; the 
immense salt fields of Northern India were worked long before the 
invasion of Alexander the Great ; and there was an important trade 
between Greece and Southern Russia, the salt pans being at the mouth 
of the Dnieper. Before the Norman Conquest the salt pans of Cheshire 
and Worcestershire supplied not only Britain but Northern Gaul. 
The route followed by the pack-trains was south to the Thames, which 
was forded at Westminster, the river then being broader and shallower. 
There is no doubt this trade had much to do with the establishment of 
the village which became London. E. R. YARHAM. 
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THE ENIGMA OF JUGOSLAVIA 


OVEN into the pattern of world conflict between the old 

W civilisation and the new tyranny is the equivocal potentiality 
of the new Jugoslavia. It was natural that when on June 28th, 

1948, Tito quarrelled with Stalin and was ostracised by the Cominform, 
the Western peoples should sit up and wonder, first, whether this was a 
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trick, a put-up job, designed to attract Western support for Jugoslavia 
which would go into the general maw of Communist assets, and secondlyy 
if the break was genuine, whether it would last, or be mended to the 
greater glory of the Communist cause. During the following two and 
half years the impression has deepened in the Western mind that Tit 
is a genuine thorn in Stalin’s side. It came to be assumed that this 
could not be a deceptive facade ; that the suspicion of its being a tric! 
was too subtle to be any longer entertained, for the wild attacks upon 
Jugoslavia that were increasingly launched by the Moscow Press and 
wireless could not be intended for other than exclusive consumption 
within the Iron Curtain ; and the economic blockade of Jugoslavia by 
her Stalinist neighbours, ordained from above, was a reality, not a sham} 

It is by now as firmly established as any fact can be in the chaotic 
conditions of this present time that Tito is indeed a new thing in the 
cockpit. There is no longer much room for doubt that he has rejectec 
the Stalinist version of Marxism and has hoisted a variant standard o: 
his own. There is equally little doubt that from Moscow’s point of view 
this complication constitutes an appreciable blow to the Imperialist 
element in the Communist crusade, as directed from Moscow. That 
element is essential to the crusade ; for it has been an axiom of the 
Communist calculation ever since the days of Lenin that Communisr 
must either conquer the world or must itself die out. By the absorptior 
of Jugoslavia in the progress of that conquest the strategists of the 
Kremlin had reached an objective of some magnitude and importance. 
They had reached the shores of the Adriatic. They held a gateway inte 
the Mediterranean; they held another gateway, through Venezia 
Giulia, into the mainland of Italy, which, apart from its territorial! 
value, happened to offer the ideological prize that it contains (as they 
thought) the solar plexus of the Roman Catholic Church within its 
borders: that Church which, out of the Communist hypothesis. 
constitutes enemy number one to the cause. But Tito made of himseli 
an unexpected snag. 

Of what value is that snag to the:defenders of Western civilisation ? 
The question is not easily answered. The temptation in the West is tc 
jump in with both feet, eyes closed. Supplies in cash and in kind have 
already been poured in from the United States and Britain in a spirit 
of uncritical unconcern about the use to which such help is put. There 
is an Iron Curtain round Jugoslavia, a fully Communist country and 
therefore addicted to iron curtains. Though we are represented 
diplomatically in Belgrade we are given little information about the 
effect of the supplies aforesaid upon the starving people. There is ne 
doubt that the people are starving. There is equally little doubt, on the 
evidence of private organisations in our country which are trying tc 
reach them with food and clothes, that many of those people have ir 
fact hardly heard of these Western benefactions, much less receivec 
any appreciable share of them. 

In The Times of February 7th last a Belgrade message was publishec 
recording the opinion of Mr. Frazer Allen, co-ordinator of the fourteer 
American observers who are watching the distribution of the food, tc 
the effect that all goes well. He dismissed as unfounded the allegatior 
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‘that Communist Party members were getting the lion’s share of the 
food. He was reported as saying: “ The food is sold through normal 
Tetail channels to ration-card holders at controlled prices, the proceeds 
‘being spent on welfare projects.” Naiveté is a fine thing, but is often 
of little value as evidence of hard facts. Have we had a generation of 
experience of Communist practices without learning about ration cards 
as an instrument of those practices ? The cards are given out selectively. 
The old, the disabled, all those who do not contribute substantially to 
the Communist racket, are given rations on a sliding scale, sliding 
downwards. The disaffected are not given ration cards at all. ‘No priest 
in Jugoslavia can have a ration card. And the idea of selling at con- 
trolled prices again begs the question. Controlled by whom? The 
peasants are nearly penniless. The evidence available from unofficial 
sources—which sources in the nature of Communism are alone valu- 
able—establishes the fact that American generosity does not. benefit 
the masses of the starving Jugoslav peasantry. 

No condition has been laid down by the Western Governments about 
the use to which the benefactions are to be put. No condition has even 
been made that the elementary human rights, including the right. to 
practise their religion, should be restored to the people. Once before, 
not many years ago, the West poured supplies into a Communist 
‘country ; and that country has used and is using them in her world- 
wide campaign against the West. Our leaders were not content merely 
to accept as a windfall the fact that Russia was making war upon the 
common Nazi enemy. They went on to accept her as anally, which 
‘she was not ; they took heroic risks to send gratuitous supplies to her, 
though the men who delivered them at the ports and at the peril of 
their lives were not allowed to set foot on Russian soil, and the dog 
‘that bit still bites the hand that fed it. Are the lessons of history not 
to be learnt, or at the least considered ? Is it not yet obvious that a true 
crisis has been reached in the political affairs of mankind ? And is it 
not also obvious that in such a crisis compromise is impossible, and 
muddled thinking dangerous ? The danger has already been illustrated 
in the case of Russia. 

It may well be true that Tito in the physical sense is pulling against 
Stalin, a common enemy at this present time, just as a few years ago 
Stalin was pulling against Hitler, a common enemy at that time. It is 
possible for such men as Hitler, Stalin and Tito, whose outlook and 
purpose are those of self-deification and megalomania that brook no 
competitor nor opponent : it is not only possible, but inherently likely, 
that such men will quarrel with each other. But there happens to be a 
real crisis in the affairs of men, the outcome of which is precisely to 
decide whether the human race shall remain free or shall fall under the 
yoke of such tyrants. Mr. Attlee well expressed the issue in a speech 
he made at Forest Hill on January 26th last. ‘Our way of life is in 
danger,” he said, ‘‘ our happiness and the happiness and future of our 
children are in danger.” He quoted “a gentle Swiss philosopher ” who 
many years ago diagnosed the menace in these words : “ What terrible 
masters these Russians would be if they should ever spread their rule 
over the countries of the south. They would bring us Polar despotism 
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—tyranny such as the world has never known, silent as darkness, rigid _ 
as ice, insensible as bronze; decked with an outer amiability and | 
glittering with the cold brilliancy of snow ; slavery, without compensa- 
tion or relief: that is what they would bring us.”’ (The philosopher 
thus quoted was Henri Frédéric Amiel, 1821-1881, the passage being | 
taken from Journal Intime, translated into English by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. : 

=e who has quarrelled with Stalin, nevertheless pursues the | 
precisely same object as Stalin. He is a full Communist: atheist, 
materialist, bent upon destroying Christianity and fastening upon the | 
world the sort of tyranny described above. We are helping Tito, as we | 
helped Stalin a short time ago, with money and supplies. We think we 
are helping Tito to strengthen his position as an enemy of Stalin, who is - 
our enemy, just as we thought we were helping Stalin to strengthen his | 
position as an enemy of Hitler, who was our enemy. The harbouring of | 
vipers in one’s bosom is not only an experiment that conflicts even at 
first sight with common sense. In addition its folly has been clarified 
and illumined in our contemporary experience of Russia. Yet we repeat 
the blunder, from the precisely same misguided motive as before. 
Wishful thinking can be a healthy exercise of faith and prayer, the two 
most powerful instruments of human welfare. But it must be condi- 
tioned by a careful preliminary examination of conscience lest what we 
pray for be consonant neither with moral right, nor with reason, nor 
with common sense. What sense, what reason, what moral right was 
there in our snatching at a Stalinist victory over Hitler when it was 
also a victory over our own true purpose ? Does not the like verdict 
attach to our snatching at the possibility of a Titoist victory over 
Stalin ? 

What is necessary, as the first axiom of strategy, is that we should 
define our objective. Do we merely want Tito, instead of Stalin, to 
impose this ‘‘ Polar despotism ” ? And if not, what in the world is our 
object in pouring money and supplies into Tito’s hands, without even 
stipulating and making sure that it be used for the relief ofa starving 
population and without even ensuring that it be not used for the 
strengthening of Tito’s own tyranny, his campaign against religion, his 
suppression of freedom and human rights of every sort ? Indeed, there 
could be no such assurance. Fire and water, good and evil, do not mix. 
Have we not yet realised that the supreme issue in the world at this 
time is a conflict between good and evil, between the good of a Christian 
tradition of freedom and the evil of an atheist tyranny ? 

The Times lately (January 23rd and 24th) published two special 
articles on ‘“‘ The New Jugoslavia,” written by a correspondent lately 
in Jugoslavia. The facts therein recorded—recorded as they were with 
meticulous accuracy and care—were striking enough and decisive 
enough to such readers as were disposed and competent to assess them 
in their proportion and due value. But the reader was not helped so to 
assess them. The writer presented his material with an emphasis of 
his own, calculated, perhaps intentionally, to create comfort in Western 
breasts: an incentive which can only mislead and raise false, even 
dangerous, hopes. The emphasis came at the very beginning of the 
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writer’s survey. “‘ The break with Russia,” he wrote, “is irrevocable. 
No repentance or self-abasement can ever restore to grace a Com- 
munist leader who has openly defied the Kremlin.” That is no doubt a 
fair estimate of the immediate prospect. But it is utterly valueless as 
a factor in the situation, except in an immediate military hypothesis, 
which is itself irrelevant to the further prospect. If both Tito and 
Stalin are spreading Communism hand over fist, what on earth does 
it matter if for the moment or for longer they be not on speaking terms 
with each other? At the moment, it is true, Tito is concentrated on 
Jugoslavia and has no thought or time left for the outside world 
(except for Western supplies); but that is because his country is 
passing through an economic crisis. In the early ’twenties Lenin was 
concentrated on Russia in like manner. To blunder once is human. To 
repeat the blunder is perverse. 

In the article above referred to the writer deals with what he calls 
a Jugoslav attempt to “‘ humanise Communism ’’—much as between 
the two great wars we heard something about an attempt to humanise 
a submarine—but conceded that Tito has begun his humanising venture 
“ with a reform of the economic structure and not with guarantees of 
civil liberties.”” What are civil liberties ? They include the right of a 
human being to obey the law of his God as well as the law of the land 
in which, fortunately or unfortunately, he happens to live. In Jugoslavia 
the law of God—which in priority of common sense as well as of 
conscience comes before any law of the State—is as completely taboo 
as it is in Russia. Theoretically, in both countries the people are free to 
“ practise’’ their religion, in the sense that they are free to go to church, 
if they can find a church, and if they are prepared to run the gauntlet 
of the risks attaching to those who do so ; but in Russia, and to nearly 
the like degree in Jugoslavia, what in the Communist jargon is called 
religious propaganda or the teaching and study of superstition is 
forbidden, whereas anti-religious propaganda is not only allowed but 
encouraged and (directly or indirectly) even prescribed. 

In Russia atheism is taught in all the schools. There is the infamous 
organisation the Komsomol, which exacts a pledge from all children 
that they will do their best throughout their lives to stamp out religion 
from their country. What of Jugoslavia? The writer above quoted 
declares: ‘‘ All schools in Jugoslavia are obliged to teach Marxism, 
and that involves teaching dogmatic atheism.’’ Even if the older 
generation were freely allowed to practise their religion, within the 
limits above defined, the calculation clearly is that it is an outgoing 
tide, and that there will be no religion for the rising generation. What 
then is there of substance or of consolation in the fact that churches 
are still open: except that the parents may therein pray for the rescue 
of their children from the atheist clutches ? Church or no church, no 
Bolshevik tyrant can prevent a man from praying. 

For what it is worth, this is what The Times correspondent reports on 
the subject: ‘‘ There is no organised or scurrilous campaign against 
religion, such as marked the early years of the Russian revolution. To 
insult religion is an offence and, in some districts at least, this law is 
strictly enforced. Churches and mosques are open everywhere, the 
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services are held regularly, and congregations are sometimes large.” — 
One is reminded of the privileges accorded to the prisoner in the | 
condemnined cell who is about to be executed. Asit were in parenthesis, 
the writer, who seems careful not to leave out any of the evidence, 
records some slight political element in this devastated field of religion.’ 
‘In some cases,” he writes, “it seems that churchgoing is a passive 
way of expressing disapproval of the atheist Government. Such 
political churchgoers. can hardly be more than a small minority, but 
they help to poison relations between Church and State.” 

The crucial factor in this Jugoslav version of atheist Communism is 
that of religious instruction. How can there be a Christian religion: 
unless the children be taught it? “‘ By the constitution,” continues _ 
The Times writer, “ religious instruction is permitted outside school 
hours. The available evidence suggests that in some parts of the 
country religious instruction is in fact regularly given to all children 
whose parents desire it, and that no pressure is put on either parents or 
children. In other parts parents who wish their children to have a 
religious upbringing come up against great obstacles in spite of the’ 
constitution. There have undoubtedly been cases where people con- 
cerned with religious activities have been unjustly treated. For’ 
instance, quite apart from more celebrated cases, the Belgrade repre-. 
sentative of the British and Foreign Bible Society was kept in prison 
for nine months though, so far as is known, he was not accused of any 
offence, and the Bible Society’s work in Jugoslavia’ was thus brought 
to a stop. Such incidents deprive Jugoslavia of many potential 
friends.” 

The relevant question is not of potential friends, but of the rdéle 
played by Jugoslavia in the unfolding conflict between the two ways 
of life, the religious and the atheist. The symbol of Archbishop 
Stepinac, who is still kept in prison, suggests the answer. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON THE TYRANNY 


The war in Korea has raised the question of China’s réle in that same 
conflict. It is no doubt too early to dogmatise about the ultimate effect 
upon the central issue in the world of Russia’s virtual annexation of 
China to the Communist cause. Is it possible for the schemers of the 
Kremlin to hold the new masters of Peking in such subjection as to 
ensure the lasting enrolment of China’s millions in the cause of the 
tyranny ? This is a complicated question. It involves the further 
question of Asia’s awakening into independence of Western control. 
What Mr. Nehru has lately said at the London Commonwealth talks, 
and Sir Benegal Rau at Lake Success, has shown that the simple 
character of United States reaction against the Chinese aggression in 
Korea, though logical and wholly justified by the facts, is yet to be 
conditioned by the new nationalist element in Asian affairs. 

No doubt the Russian strategists, opportunist as always, have 
succeeded up to a point-in-harnessing the Asian revolt against the West 
to their own Communist-Imperialist aggression upon the West. But: 
these. are-early: days forthat: particular enterprise’on thé part of the: 
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Kremlin. It does not follow that the uncounted millions of the Asian 
deoples, escaping from what rightly or wrongly they regard as one form 
of bondage, are likely to allow themselves to be trapped into another 
nd an infinitely worse form of bondage. There is no doubt that India 
on the one hand and the Arab combination of States on the other have 
een motived in their opposition to the United States policy in the 
United Nations by the tactical consideration that to emphasise an 
ssue with China at the present time might run the risk of playing into 
Russian hands by driving China irretrievably into those hands: the 
orce of which argument is fully recognised by official United States 
pinion. It is not yet possible to pronounce an intelligent opinion on 
the dilemma ; for dilemma it is. . 

Yet on general principles the moral instinct, which includes courage 
as well as clearsightedness in its promptings, leaves little doubt in one’s 
mind about the right course. There are two rival risks. One is that of 
Mr. Nehru’s preoccupation. The other is that of compromising with 
evil: always, or nearly always, a fatal tactic. In other words, the 
question is whether China skould be accepted into the United Nations 
ind her present aggression glossed over, or should she be promptly 
sutlawed ? Russia has been accepted as a member of the United 
Nations all these years, to the lesser glory, and even degradation, of the 
United Nations. If China were brought in, Russia would be given a 
sratuitous and powerful ally in her objective of destroying the United 
Nations itself. On the other hand, if China were kept out, and by the 
same token Russia were put out, of the United Nations, the issue would 
be clarified, and the United Nations would be rid of a Trojan Horse. 
And would Communist solidarity be thereby really helped ? They are 
solid enough, these Communists. The Peking gymnastics about the 
proposed cease fire in Korea have borne the hall-mark of the Kremlin 
itself. If the truth were known, they probably came direct from the 
Kremlin. They have all the ring of Soviet twisting, dishonesty and 
opportunism. Anyone who has taken the trouble to notice the con- 
sistent chicanery of Soviet diplomatic practice could have foretold what 
Peking would say to a United Nations proposal for a cease fire to be 
followed by a conference ; item, that the conference, with a time limit 
set to it, should be held after the withdrawal of United States forces 
both from Korea and from Formosa, the while Chinese “‘ volunteers ”’ 
(who as such could not be ordered by Peking to withdraw) remained 
on the leash in Korea; item, that the conference be joined by India, 
whose policy is equivocal, and by Egypt, whose policy is anti-British ; 
and so on. There is nothing surprising in it. There is much that is 
nauseating in it. 

In such circumstances it is wise to bear constantly in mind the 
essential nature of what is afoot in the world. The menace is that of 
atheist tyranny, to which China’s present leaders are wholly committed. 
The moral instinct tells us that there can be neither compromise nor 
negotiation with plain evil. So long as the Russian, Chinese, Jugoslayv 
leaders are bent upon the destruction of the Christian civilisation and 
apon the substitution of a world-wide atheist tyranny there can be no 
Western accommodation with them. To temporise would be to give 
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them more rope, not in this case likely to be used by them for the : 
purpose of hanging themselves, but of hanging us. aa 

War of the old physical type is not the chief element of danger. The 
state of the world is so chaotic that formal physical war on a world-wide 
scale, if such a thing be imaginable on any clear-cut dividing lines, would | 
merely plunge the world into scattered revolutions, into barbarism, 
without direction, without hope of recovery. The war, which is a present 
fact and not a future hypothesis, is a war between two conflicting and 
clearly defined ideas. The fear of open physical war of the old type is 
used as a tactic by the enemy, who thereby encourages the defender 
of civilisation to ruin himself financially and economically by gigantic 
schemes of rearmament. But the actual conflict, which is waged 
without pause—waged in British ports, factories and schools as relent- | 
lessly as it is waged in Eastern Europe and in the Far East—is essen-_ 
tially one of ideas. So long as the West is bent upon compromise, or 
allows itself by the fear of physical war to give ground in the actual 
war, so long will victory, true victory, be denied to the defenders of 
Christian civilisation. . 

The facts are well enough known. Sir Hartley Shawcross, the 
Attorney-General, speaking in the House of Commons on January 29th 
last, gave particular instance to what his colleagues constantly expose 
in their general remarks about “ unofficial’ strikes. Referring to the 
recent “illegal’’ strike of gas workers in North London, Sir Hartley 
quoted some details about the ringleaders of that particular strike, 
which is typical also of the dock and other strikes. There was a Mr. 
Glading, he said, in the North London district office of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, employed ‘‘ nominally as a mere clerk.’’ Who is 
Mr. Glading ? He “is a gentleman who was implicated in the Com- 
munist conspiracy in Meerut, India, and who in this country in 1938 
got six years’ penal servitude for acting as a professional spy for 
Russia.’’ The North London organiser of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, Sir Hartley disclosed, is a Mr. Berridge, an avowed Communist, 
whose official purpose in that strike was to urge the men to return to 
work, but “ who strove unofficially in the opposite direction.’ In his 
office sat Mr. Glading, ‘‘ whether as a mere clerk or as a personal 
invigilator over Mr. Berridge.”’ Mr. Glading still works—in the widest 
sense of the word—in the North London district office of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union. 

Such instances could be multiplied a thousandfold, not only in 
industry but in the schools under the Government’s own control. Like 
charity, the defeat of Communism begins at home. The choice is 
between two ways of life, the one sanctioned and ordained by Christ, 
the other by Stalin. Mr. Truman was right when he postulated a 
religious revival in the West as the only answer. The Communist 
poison must be eradicated at home—and that can be done only by the 
Churches—and denied gratuitous importation from abroad through the 


channel of political compromise and accommodation with China, or 
Jugoslavia or Russia. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
February 11th, 1951. 
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KNIGHT ERRANT IN PARLIAMENT* 


Sir Alan Herbert was elected for Oxford University in 1935, and sat in 
Parliament until the university seats were abolished fourteen years later. 
His reputation as an independent was made without delay and was joyously 
upheld throughout. When he entered the House he was already known as 
the champion of certain causes deemed by many of our countrymen to be 
inseparable from the true heritage of the freeborn Englishman ; and we may 
agree that an historic element that is now ended at Westminster was never 
more thoroughly represented than by this persistent and _ high-spirited 
burgess of Oxford University. 

He opens his recollections in character, with a detailed account of his lone 
assault upon the House of Commons as an illegal drinkshop. In this sortie 
he got as far as the High Court. We come next to his most notable success, 
the reform of the divorce laws, an achievement which, surprisingly, fell 
within his first two years. He is proud of the fact that he had far more 
parsons in his constituency than any other M.P. He is delighted to recall 
that they never made trouble for him, and that he owed the support of no 
small percentage of the clergy to his fight for pure English in Punch. He 
cheerfully admits not a few failures. The libel laws remain a confused peril 
“in the mighty river of revenue” that he saw was being lost through the 
Government’s failure to mulct the gambling multitude and still turned away 
from the Exchequer. And despite the author’s repeated attacks the followers 
of Dr. Buchman were able to obtain legal status under the name of Oxford 
as a limited company. His most arduous and important service in Parliament 
was done as a member of the Ammon Commission to Newfoundland. That 
was a gallant and sustained enterprise, which deserved gratitude from the 
forgotten folk of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

The skipper of the Water Gipsy, as we know, is a devotee of London river. 
The Thames patrol from Southend to Hammersmith was his beat through 
the war years. It provides material for a narrative packed with incident. 
The boat could not be spared for Dunkirk. Sir Alan Herbert sounds like 
a born M.P., yet he says that he hated addressing the House. We have no 
better description of its procedure and humours, and the picture of poor Mr. 
Smith, M.P., sitting out the agonies of a long sitting in desperate resolve to 
catch the Eye, is in A.P.H.’s happiest vein. His estimates of Front-bench 
personalities are generous. He notes the disappearance of parliamentary 
display and will accord the rank of orator only to Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF ALFRED NOYES?{ 


Reading through the titles of these collected poems gives an idea of Alfred 
Noyes’ wide range of interests. Adventure and gardens; romance and 
history ; religion and faerie ; the joy of living and regrets—all are here. No 
ambiguities, such as mar much of the modern poetry, are to be found. In 
almost every poem there is a sense of blossoming urgency that is the essence 
of all living poetry ; and the exhilaration of life is expressed in this lilting line : 


She sent him treading on April air. 


An added attraction to Mr. Noyes’ poetry is that it tells a tale. Is this not 
the secret of Shakespeare’s plays and of the evergreen ballads ? Romance is 


* Independent Member. By A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 21s. 
+ John Murray. 2is. : 
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woven with history in his epic poem Drake. All the stirring deeds of discovery _ 
which added glory to the Elizabethan age, leading up to the triumph of the; 
Armada, are realistically described. And throughout the stirring deeds and | 
adventures of the Elizabethans we feel that Mr. Noyes is but expressing his 
own love of England : 


Prosper my song then England. Ifit spread 
Too wide a sail, it sails for love of thee. 


This new collection of poems, we are told, “embodies many revisions that 
he has long wanted to make.” It would be of interest to compare these — 
revisions with those of the earlier editions of his poems. Some of the shorter 
poems are familiar and it is good to find the haunting refrain ‘‘ Come down to__| 
Kew in lilac-time ’”’ among them. From the many that are full of colour and 
movement this picture of Venice must be quoted : 


Home from the fishing, over the water, 

The coloured sails returned. 

Before them all the domes and towers of Venice 
In the deep sunset burned. 


Although fascinated by the Elizabethans, and the rollicking life at the 
Mermaid’s Tavern, which he describes vividly, it is the sea that calls Mr. 
Noyes to-day, as it did in his childhood ; 


Like a grey ghost there crept—O memory 
A tall three masted ship of other days. 


Lovely in its simplicity is The Song Tree, which tells of his life-long dedication 
to poetry : 
To thee I gave my hopes and my despairs, 
My boyhood’s extasy, 
My manhood’s prayers. 
THEODORA ROSCOE. 


INDONESIA* 


Those who expect to find in this book any “‘ revelations ” concerning the 
domestic conflict between Dr. van Mook and the Netherlands Governments 
at The Hague 1945-8 will be disappointed. In the chapters devoted to the 
Indonesian controversy, Dr. van Mook presents the Dutch side as a united 
front, characteristically refraining from recrimination, and those who have 
followed this subject closely may be more impressed by what is not, than by 
what 7s, said. The sole reference to the disastrous divergence between the 
Dutch Cabinets and their Governor-General occurs in a brief paragraph 
where he admits to having resigned as the result of “ political incompati- 
bility ’’ which left him no choice. To trace that “‘ incompatibility ” to its 
source would be to vindicate his own policy. That course he has loyally 
eschewed, but no true story of the Indonesian struggle can be written 
without it. 

There are several points in this part of the book which deserve emphasis. 
Dr. van Mook’s strictures on the Security Council and its Good Offices 
Committee in Chapter XI are for the most part well-founded. The answer to 
that one, of course, is that the Dutch need never have let the dispute go to 
Lake Success if they had not earlier rejected the advice of friendly British 


* The Stakes of Democracy in South-East Asia. By H. J. van Mook (f i 
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mediators of appropriate status, including that of Dr. van Mook himself. 
[he text of the van Mook-Shahrir or Inverchapel Draft Agreement of April 
1946 is here published for the first time. Historically of greater importance is 
the exposure of the want of planning for the reoccupation of South-East 
Asia by the Allies during the war. Here again there is no breath of reproach. 
He is never one of those who try to shoulder off the responsibility for mistakes 
on to his colleagues, but this lack of preparation for the defeat of Japan is 
yne of the most vulnerable aspects of Britain’s War Cabinet. In London 
it was a constant grievance among those charged with responsibility for our 
Far Eastern interests that, after the fall of Singapore, Mr. Churchill would not 
allow its name to be mentioned in his presence. Dr. van Mook’s account of 
his herculean efforts, when holding the combined posts of Colonial Minister 
and of Acting Lieutenant Governor-General, to create bricks out of straw is 
fortified with revealing extracts from his war-time dispatches. He is nothing 
if not a planner, however, and the final chapter on “‘ Voluntary Association 
in South-East Asia”’ should be read in conjunction with ‘‘ The Colombo 
Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and,South-East Asia.”’ 
In an enterprise of this character his genius would have full play. His vast 
knowledge, his experience and profound insight into the problems, pyscho- 
logical no less than political and economic, which press on the young nations 
of South-East Asia to-day emerging into nationhood, impregnates the whole 
of this eminently readable and unusual book. They are qualities which, 
whatever the superficial political obstacles, should be harnessed to the service 
of the South-East Asia of to-morrow. 
BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN* 


Prince Kropotkin’s Memoirs of a Revolutionist appeared in 1899, and the 
present ful! and admirable biography adds comparatively little to that record 
of the most thrilling decades of an adventurous life. The Prince, who began 
life on a large estate in the days of serfdom, started his career as an Imperial 
page, became an expert on the geography of Siberia, was converted into a 
radical agitator by the brutal reaction which followed the false dawn of 
Alexander II’s opening years, was imprisoned in the fortress of Peter and 
Paul at St. Petersburg, escaped to Western Europe, was imprisoned in 
France for a crime in which he had no share, and finally, in middle age, 
found welcome and safety in England, where he lived till the revolution in 
1917 enabled him to return to Russia after forty years. The reviewer remem- 
bers him as an elderly man with kindly eyes and a long white beard, reminding 
one of Father Christmas. He earned just enough by his books and articles 
to procure the very modest comforts which were all that he and his devoted 
wife desired. 

Kropotkin called himself an anarchist, but it would be more correct to 
describe him as an extreme Libertarian. His first-hand acquaintance with 
soverning circles in Russia sickened him, as it sickened Tolstoy, and his 
belief in the virtues of the peasant led him to the creed of voluntary associa- 
tion expounded in Mutual Aid, the most arresting of his books. In the struggle 
between Marx and Bakunin for the leadership of the European Socialist 
movement he was on the side of the latter, for Marx was as much a foe of 
voluntarism as the Tsar himself. The less government the better, was his 
vospel ; part of the interest of his career is that he stood outside the organised 
Labour movement, which needed a strong centralised government for the 
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attainment of its aims. His was a voice crying in the wilderness. Though he | 
had many friends, he was a lonely man, fighting not only against existing | 
injustices, in which he had plenty of allies, but also against the growing power | 
of the State in all the democracies of the world. ‘“‘ His faith in humanity was | 
inexhaustible,” wrote Nevinson, and he was ready for every personal sacrifice. 
Needless to say the gentle philosopher disapproved the assassinations and 
bomb-throwing of the activists who shared with him the name of anarchists, 

The most novel and interesting chapters are those which describe his 
later years. How deeply he loved his country was revealed when he emerged | 
as an ardent supporter of the Allies in the first world war and broke with 
most of his old anti-militarist associates in the anarchist camp. The collapse 
of the hated Tsarist régime was the fulfilment of a long and cherished hope, | 
but the substitution of one despotism for another was the keenest disappoint- 
ment of his life. His denunciations of the theory and practice of the Bol- | 
sheviks were so shrill that anyone else would have been eliminated ; but | 
Lenin, with whom he remonstrated in private conversations, left him un- 
molested as the Tsars had left Tolstoy in peace. Everyone recognised his 
selfless devotion to the cause of humanity and respected him for the sacrifices 
he had made for his ideals. Next to the nobility of soul which shines through 
this sympathetic record of a dedicated life, the reader is most deeply im- 
pressed by the moral and physical courage which sustained him through 
trials and disappointments enough to break the spirit of a lesser man. 


G, .Py.G 


HITLER’S ACCESSION TO POWER* 


The fourth volume of the second series edited by Professor Woodward 
and Mr. Rohan Butler contains four chapters on the interminable Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva which are now of little interest except 
to historians, and two chapters on the last months of pre-Hitler Germany 
which are dramatic in the extreme. They describe the coming of Hitler to 
power on January 30th, 1933, and the opening phase of his dictatorship. 
No one could wish for a better reporter than our Ambassador, Sir Horace 
Rumbold, a cool and experienced diplomatist who had known Germany 
for many years. There is indeed no better picture of the collapse of the well- 
meaning Weimar experiment and the extraordinary concatenation of events 
which brought the Nazi gangsters to power. 

Sir Horace’s comments on the leading performers on the political stage 
are shrewd enough. In June 1932, Goebbels is described as “a vulgar, 
unscrupulous and irresponsible demagogue.”’ In September 1932, Rumbold 
asked Meissner, the well-known secretary to successive Presidents, what he 
thought of Hitler. “ He replied that when one could get him alone he was 
quite reasonable and moderate, but he was apt to go into a kind of trance 
when he talked wildly and had to be brought down to earth again.” In 
November 1932, despite crushing defeats in two successive elections, the 
ineffable Papen still claimed to possess the confidence of the country. Though 
“a man of second-rate ability’ his confidence in himself was unlimited. 
Schleicher, his successor in the Chancellorship, is judged much more favour- 
ably. ‘“ He is no Machiavellian intriguer as his enemies allege. His political 
instincts are keen. It would be wrong to assume that he aimed at power or 
that he reached office by careful planning over a long space of time. His 
conduct in office will be followed with keen interest. ... The spectacle of a 
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man of intelligence dealing with such an intricate problem as the present 
‘political situation in Germany cannot fail to be stimulating.” What he might 
have achieved if the President had accepted his request for another election 
is anybody’s guess, for he was intrigued out of office by the joint efforts of 
Papen and Hitler after two months. 

Hitler’s first Ministry contained only a minority of the Nazis, and Neurath’s 
earliest impressions as expressed to the Ambassador were not unfavourable. 
Hitler, he declared, was proving reasonable, and had repeatedly requested his 
advice as well as that of the Finance Minister. Hugenberg would be the real 
snag, and Goring was unlikely to prove a very convenient colleague. The 
transition from “ Weimar” to “‘ Potsdam,” reported Rumbold, after the 
March election which gave Hitler 44 per cent. of the votes, had been carried 
through on the whole with leniency. ‘‘ Though there is no doubt that many 
innocent men have been murdered, incarcerated or imprisoned, and that 
Germany’s good name as a civilised country has suffered severely in foreign 
countries, the transition might have been much more sanguinary.” Sir 
Horace had left Berlin before the utter savagery of the Nazi régime was 
revealed in the blood-bath of June 30th, 1934, and in the Nuremberg anti- 
Semite decrees. The whole story is only too familiar, but it is of great value 
to have it authoritatively recorded from week to week by a singularly 
competent onlooker. How fluid the situation had been at the close of 1932 
is illustrated by Mussolini’s forecast that within two years Germany would 
witness a monarchical restoration, with the Kaiser’s fifth son Prince Oskar 
as the most likely candidate. Gree G: 


A SPANISH REPUBLICAN* 


The autobiography of one of the leading figures in the Spanish Civil War 
makes excellent reading. Some years ago he related his experiences in that 
sanguinary struggle in Freedom’s Battle, and his latest work reveals the same 
undaunted spirit, serenely confident of the ultimate victory of the cause to 
which he has dedicated his life. Reared in the shadow of the grim Escorial, 
where his soldier father was in command, he knew royalist and clerical 
Spain from within. On reaching adolescence he broke with the family 
tradition, decided on a career of politics and journalism, and proceeded to 
study conditions in Paris, London, Berlin and New York, in all of which his 
contacts with celebrities make an interesting story. No young Spaniard of 
his time knew so much of the progressive movements and their leaders 
in the old and new world when the defeat of the Central Powers in 1918 
seemed to inaugurate an era of opportunity and reform. 

By this time his political creed was fully formed. He was an uncom- 
promising Republican because he had reached the conclusion that “ the 
Monarchy had been a national calamity for the last 150 years. It had made 
of the once greatest Power of Europe a poor fifth-rank State. It had lost its 
vast colonial empire through humiliating defeats, as in Cuba, the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico, where the Spanish flag went down to the echo of administra- 
tive and military scandals. To satisfy the warlike hobbies of Alphonso XIII, 
the best of the Spanish youth lay buried in Morocco. In a country potenti- 
ally very rich, a minority of privileged families lived on in the old splendour 
while the peasants went hungry, tied to a primitive feudal system strongly 
buttressed by the most reactionary Church in Europe. Nowhere else in 
Western Europe was there such an appalling proportion of illiteracy. The 
Palace was, with the difference of time, like the French Monarchy at the end 
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of the eighteenth century.” But political reform was only part of the far-. 
reaching programme for a new Spain. The author, who had sat at the feeti 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb in London in his youth, became and has; 
remained a Left Wing Socialist, ready to work with other reformers but' 
convinced that only Socialists were prepared to take the drastic steps needed | 
for the emancipation of the common man. Never a Communist, he firmly} 
believes in the liberal tradition and Parliamentary institutions of the West. | 
The most historically valuable chapters. describe the overthrow of the; 
relatively mild Primo dictatorship, the consequential fall of the Monarchy, | 
the efforts of the young Republic to carry through overdue educational and | 
agricultural reforms, and the course of the Civil War. Having surveyed this} 
territory at length in his earlier work, he confines himself to filling in the gaps. | 
Like other born fighters, he lays about him with a big stick. In his own party | 
he salutes Largo Caballero, the veteran trade unionist who became Prime: 
Minister at the height of the storm; for Dr. Negrin, his successor in the | 
Premiership and the real hero of the later chapters, his admiration knows no | 
bounds. For Indalecio Prieto, on the other hand, he expresses again and | 
again angry contempt on the ground that he promoted divisions among the 
Republicans and attempted a deal with the Monarchists at the expense of 
the Republic. One of his worst offences, we are told, was the invention of the 
lie that Negrin was a Communist. That distinguished scientist was much too 
independent to take orders from any country or any party, even his own. 
As Prime Minister he thought of the whole Spanish people, not of any group. 
“ Above everything, Negrin is a statesman.” ae 
A decade of exile tests the character and courage of any man, and the 
indomitable author keeps the flag flying in foreign lands. In this he is aided 
not only by the personal kindness and political sympathy he has met with 
in America, but by his unquenchable faith in his oppressed countrymen. 
For him Franco is a contemptible careerist, hoisted into the saddle with the 
aid of Mussolini and Hitler, and maintained in power by a pampered army 
and the numbing influence of the Church. That Franco, like Primo and other 
Spanish dictators of the past, will be overthrown he has no doubt. But he 
feels about the Bourbon Monarchy as Mazzini felt about the House of Savoy 
during the Risorgimento, and as Count Sforza and Benedetto Croce felt 
about Victor Emmanuel and his son after the eviction of Mussolini. It must 
be a bitter pill for the author that Uno has rescinded its resolution of 1946 
in regard to diplomatic relations with Madrid. Even this, however, is un- 
likely to break or even bend his spirit. Yet he must be fully aware that the 
strongest bulwark of the dictator’s régime is the nightmare of a return of the 
horrors of the Civil War, in which the atrocities were by no means all on one 
side. It is part of the tragedy of Spain that no party and no individual, 
neither Franco nor Don Juan, nor Alvarez del Vayo, can speak for a majority 
of Spaniards, still less for the whole country. G. Pi Gs 


INDIAN WISDOM* 


In a previous number of this journal we have already had occasion to 
review the Bhagavad Gita, translated from the Sanskrit with such deep 
understanding and artistic feeling by Swami Nikhilananda, a monk of the 
Ramakrishna Order of India and the leader of the “‘ Ramakrishna-Vivekan- 
anda ’’ Centre at New York. He has now translated and introduced the 
complete biographical Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (1836-86), which 
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was originally recorded in Bengali by M. (Mahendranath Gupta), a disciple 
of the Master and the recorder of the Gospel. In the above volume Swami 
-Nikhilananda offers us an abridged version (about a third of the Gospel), 
leaving out certain events and references which on account of their purely 
Indian interest might disturb the Western readers. The exceptionally gifted 
and original translator was thus able to bring to our European mind a spiritual 
force, reincarnated in Sri Ramakrishna, in whom the doctrines of Krishna, 
Buddha and Christ seem to have been transfused in a unique and single- 
‘minded entity. Sri Ramakrishna’s god-inspired visions, his profound 
meditations, his mystical devotion and daily prayers, his human and saintly 
discussions with ardent disciples or friends represent an‘extraordinary, and, 
at the same time, most important contribution to the history of spiritual 
development in the Orient and an incitement to reshape the living matter of 
our threatened Western civilisation. The work, which in its essence is 
.““ intensely mystical and therefore universal,” is prefaced by Aldous Huxley, 
who in his latest writings has so often rightly pointed to the underlying 
_affinity between European and Indian mysticism. Building. our spiritual 
future upon the recognition of the so-called “‘ Perennial Philosophy ” we may 
really discover therein the only salvation for our shattered world of ideas. 
The book is a handy guide for religious illumination and the understanding of 
Indian myth, literature and art, of the poetic interpretation of Sri Krishna’s 
deep blue complexion which must have roused the curiosity of many who 
visited the Indian Exhibition at Burlington House recently: ‘‘ God looks 
so as long as He is seen from a distance. So the water of the ocean looks blue 
from afar. But if you can go near the ocean and take the water in your hand, 
you will no longer find it blue, it will be very clear and transparent. So the 
sun appears small because it is very far away.’ The edition is enhanced by a 
chronological table, a useful index, and an informative glossary which can 
serve as a valuable introduction to Indian life and spiritual discipline, 
‘thought and imagery. Dr. HH. CL0ss: 


* * * * * 


The final volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography, Noble Essences or 
Courteous Revelations ; being a book of characters and the fifth and last volume of 
Left Hand, Right Hand (Macmillan, ats. net), is aptly termed in the sub-title. 

' For the intimate studies of well-known writers, musicians and artists make it 
a contribution to contemporary social history of the arts rather than an 
ordinary autobiography. They are presented to the reader as the author saw 
and understood them; at work, at leisure, in their private lives, through stories, 
anecdotes and detailed presentation of their characteristic ways. The period 
covered is wider than might be expected, for both age and youth are repre- 
sented. Finally, through these portraits of friends possessing, in the author’s 
view, unusual creative talent, he aims “to delineate the era and myself.”’ 
The ten character studies include people far apart in type as well as in age, 
but who together weave some part of the historic pattern of the arts. Sir 
Edmund Gosse, Ronald Firbank, Wilfred Owen, Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
Mrs. Leverson the friend of Oscar Wilde, W. R. Sickert, Arnold Bennett, all 
stand out in their own setting. Within this framework a host of both famous 
and less well-known personalities appear, including Shaw, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Bernard van Dieren, Robert Ross, the friend of many young writers, Reginald 
Farrer, all giving their contribution to the portrait of the author and the 
period. The critic is left to ponder on the creative gift. Do conditions make 
or mar it? Sir Osbert Sitwell’s own gift of descriptive writing has made 
a very living social record against which these people and their friends stand 
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out with sure clarity. The book has over twenty excellent photographs of 
places and personalities in the text, and also unusual end-papers in the form 
of “the Author’s Handprints and Papers from the Manuscripts of Great 
Morning and Laughter in the Next Room.” 


Z 


* * * * * 


Wild Life Illustrated (Odhams Press, tos. 6d.), described by the pub- 
lishers as ‘“‘ a comprehensive survey of the animal life of the world,” crams 
350 photographs into its 512 pages. Many of these are already well known, 
most are adequate and some are obviously unique, but all lose in quality 
by being printed on the same paper as the text. Presumably, in a book of 
this size, printed at ros. 6d., this is inevitable. There is also a tendency 
here and there for anthropomorphic and therefore misleading captions. 
The letterpress is the work of various authors, including Major Radcliffe 
Dugmore, E. G. Boulenger, Ray Palmer, Oliver Pike and David Seth-Smith. 


4 


* * * * * 


Confident Morning, by Sir Harold Butler (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.), 
continues the recollections and reflections on the contemporary scene which 
he began in The Lost Peace. The present volume carries us from the enchant- 
ments of Oxford at the turn of the century up to and through the first world 
war and into the new and hopeful era of the League of Nations and the 
I.L.O. The note of the book is struck in the opening sentence: “‘ In those 
early days before the death of Queen Victoria everything seemed so serene 
and certain. Life ran its appointed course, a divinely ordered routine which 
nothing could seriously disturb.” These years of complacency were soon over 
and now seem like a dream. In the following decades of strife and confusion, 
destruction and reconstruction, the author has played a distinguished part, 
first as civil servant, later on a larger scale at Geneva as director of the 
I.L.O. The story is modestly and vividly told, and a good deal of valuable 
information is packed into these very readable pages. Readers will look 
forward to the sequel promised on the dust-cover. 


* * * * * 


If I Had My Time Again, edited by Sir James Marchant (Odhams Press, 
10s. 6d.), is a sequel to a previous widely read symposium, What Life Has 
Taught Me. In the present volume twenty elderly and well-known persons 
look back on their career and, in most cases, decide that they would do much 
the same if they had the chance. “I am struck by the general note of 
satisfaction,’ comments Lord Horder in his introduction. He adds that this 
should not be dismissed as mere complacency, but regarded simply as a 
recognition that they have made good. The general impression is happy and 
cheerful, though in one or two cases, especially Dr. Joad and Dr. Orchard, 
there is a slight note of disappointment. The reviewer has been particularly 
interested in the contributions of Sir Norman Angell and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence in the field of public life, and in those of Dr. Maud Royden Shaw 
and Dr. Orchard in the religious sphere. The story of these colourful lives 
cannot fail to be of wide interest, and the intimacy of self-revelation en- 
couraged by the editor brings us very close to the writers. 


